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PREFACE 


On 24 October of this year, a month after the General Assembly 
convenes, the United Nations will celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the ratification of the Charter. It has been well said that mile- 
stones have no significance in themselves but merely serve as a 
measure of progress. This latest volume in the Carnegie Endow- 
ment’s annual series designed to set forth the principal issues before 
the current General Assembly, clearly reveals the progress of the 
United Nations in one regard at least: it will be apparent to every 
reader of “Issues Before the Tenth General Assembly” that the 
world’s business comes increasingly before the United Nations. 
Whether it be the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Moroccan 
crisis, economic development for half the world’s population, or 
the future of African Togolanders — whatever the nature or scope 
of the subject, the United Nations has a role to play. Few who 
attended the first session of the General Assembly in London early 
in 1946 would have dared predict that in less than a decade the 
the Organization would have achieved such scope. 


There is a new trend in the United Nations toward a quiet 
diplomacy supplementing public debates. Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold’s Introduction to his Annual Report on the Work of the 
Organization speaks of “new forms of contact,” as well as “new 
methods of deliberation and new techniques of reconciliation.” These 
are significant developments as the United Nations moves into its 
second decade. 


“Issues Before the Tenth General Assembly” was prepared by 
members of the editorial staff of the Carnegie Endowment assisted 
by Stanley C. Silverberg, student, Department of Economics, Yale 
University Graduate School; Francis and Miriam Conant, students 
enrolled in Columbia University’s Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Pure Science; and Herbert F. Steeper, student, 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University. Miss Marian Neal of the Endowment’s staff 
prepared the section on human rights. 

Josern E. Jounson 


September 1955 President 
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Issues Before the 
Tenth General Assembly 


On 20 June 1955 the 60 member states of the United 
Nations convened in San Francisco to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of the Charter ten years ago. During 
five days the hopes and disappointments, the failures and 
achievements of the Organization passed in review. 


There emerged from this scrutiny a concept of the United 
Nations less radiant than in 1945 but with deeper, firmer 
foundations. Some of the functions envisaged by the architects 
had never materialized, others had grown to unexpected pro- 
portions and new ones had emerged. A picture of the United 


Nations-1955 began to take shape as one delegate followed 
another to the rostrum. 


“The Spirit of San Francisco” 


“The United Nations has already achieved the simplest 
criterion of success... it has made itself indispensable in the 
lives of nations.” This was the theme that echoed through the 
Opera House in San Francisco in different tongues and different 
words. The Secretary-General said that through the Charter 
“international co-operation has been given an_ institutional 
framework and a continuity of programs far more extensive 
than before in the history of nations.”* The representative of 
Iran asked, 

Does anyone believe that, without the United Nations, the 
States of Africa and Asia would ever have thought of meeting at 


"1 United Nations Press Release SF/5, 21 June 1955, p. 1. 
2 Ibid., SG/427/Rev. 1, 20 June 1955, p. 3. 





Bandung? It is at the General Assemblies of the United Nations 
that the representatives of these States were brought together and 
formed the habit of consulting each other about important items 
on the agenda.’ 


Coupled with this faith in the United Nations was a 
realistic appraisal of the capacities of the Organization and of 
the forces that shaped its destiny. Its worth, one delegate said, 
“should be measured rather by what has not happened than 
by what has.”* Another delegate said: 


We tend to speak of the United Nations as of an abstract collective 
entity, carrying on its own policy and acting on its own respon- 
sibility, but we are well aware that we ourselves are the United 
Nations and that what appears to the world as the policy of the 
United Nations is really to be ascribed to the governments.® 


There was no question at San Francisco but that the 
crucial issue of government policy was the regulation of arma- 
ments and armed forces. “Could it be that mankind will enjoy 
the uncertain Peace of Terror before it learns to achieve the 
permanent Peace of Wisdom?’”® asked one representative. The 
President of the first session of the Assembly, Paul-Henri Spaak, 
said, 
should the armaments race be necessary in the future as it is today, 
our most subtle arrangements, the most delicate balance of power, 
our best intentions, will leave us at the mercy of an accident or the 
insane reaction of a madman.” 


The realization that mankind was “united in misfortune” 
led to an overwhelming emphasis not only on disarmament but 
on mediation and conciliation. Comments ranged all the way 
from general statements about coexistence to a virtual denial 
of the efficacy of collective security. “For years [the United 


3 Ibid., SF/29, 22 June 1955, p. 6. 
4 Ibid., SF/34, 21 June 1955, p. 4. 
5 Ibid., SF/35, 22 June 1955, p. 1. 
6 [bid., SF/25, 22 June 1955, p. 7. 
7 Ibid., SF/24, 21 June 1955, p. 3. 





Nations] maintained its solitude as the only bridge on which 
the rival worlds encountered each other in the arena of free 
and open discussion.”*® The Secretary-General said, “the United 
Nations should stand for that diversity which is the condition 
of freedom, as much as it should stand for that unity of common 
purpose which is the basis of peace. 
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Mr. Spaak asserted, “it is not enough to say that peaceful 
coexistence is possible—we must behave in such a manner as to 
make it so.”*® The Soviet representative declared that “existing 
differences between Governments can be resolved and the dis- 
trust that has arisen among nations should and can be dispelled 
if both the Soviet people and the Americans make the necessary 
efforts..." 


The delegate of Israel declared that 


the readiness with which the Charter envisages military action as 
a routine method of preserving peace can only be explained in 
terms of the military concepts which dominated the pre-atomic 
world . . . the grotesque potency of military force is reducing the 
military argument to impotence, even in the domain of collective 
enforcement . . . we have become a collective diplomat instead of 
a collective policeman.'” 


It was upon this note that the President, Eelco N. van 
Kleffens, brought to a close the commemoration meetings on 
26 June: 


The difficulties before us are as evident as the dangers and dis- 
appointments of the past. But we have the Charter as our guide, 
the Charter which prescribes that the United Nations shall be used 
as a center for harmonizing the actions of the Member States.'* 


8 Ibid., SF/19, 21 June 1955, p. 7. 

9 Ibid., SG/427/Rev. 1, 20 June 1955, p. 2. 

10 [bid., SF/24, 21 June 1955, p. 5. 

11 Delegation of the USSR, unofficial translation from Russian of statement 
by V. M. Molotov at the Commemorative Meeting of the United Nations, 
p. 14. 

12 United Nations Press Release SF/19, 21 June 1955, pp. 4-5. 

13 Ibid., SF/73, 26 June 1955, p. 2. 





POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


In many ways there is a striking parallel between the 
agenda of the first and tenth sessions of the General Assembly 
in the political field. Both stress the problem of atomic energy 
and of armaments reduction. Both contain the question of 
calling a General Conference to review the Charter. Both 
provide for consideration of the admission of new members. 

However, behind this apparent similarity lie ten years of 
experience and the changes which those years have wrought. 
The optimism of January 1946 concerning international regula- 
tion of armaments and armed forces has gone, but the urgency 
of the problem has heightened immeasurably. At the same time 
new vistas have opened up regarding the potentialities of inter- 
national partnership for the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

Consideration of Charter review is mandatory this year as 
it was not ten years ago. However, the desire for amendment 
has been tempered by a recognition that “a sober appraisal 


makes the agreement obtained [in 1945] on the text of the 


Charter look like a near-miracle.’’" 


The determination of the smaller countries to eliminate 
inequalities within the Organization as exemplified in the veto 
has been conditioned by a growing realization that the threat 
to their dignity and security lies not in a voting privilege but 
in the monopoly of the Great Powers over the issues of war 
and peace. This was vividly illustrated by the representative of 
Burma during the meetings to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of the United Nations. Speaking of the approaching 
discussions among the Great Powers at the “Summit” he said, 


Perhaps we smaller men could not survive in that rarefied atmo- 
sphere at the top but we wish every success to our bigger brothers 
who are struggling to the summit. I hope they will spare time for 
an occasional glance down the hill to make sure that no bricks are 


being dropped, as they scramble upwards, on the people below 


14 Ibid., SF/12/Rev. 1, 20 June 1955, p. 2. 
15 Ibid., SF/2R, 22 June 1955, pp. 4-5. 





Ten years ago the question of the admission of new mem- 
bers had not yet become a serious issue. In fact, three new mem- 
bers had been admitted before the end of the first session. ‘Today 
21 states are waiting at the door of the United Nations, nine of 
which have become independent since the creation of the United 
Nations. It may be that this year the East-West tension which 
kept the door so firmly closed will relax sufficiently to permit a 
new step toward greater universality of membership. 


A further manifestation of the course of history since 
1945 are those items which have subsequently found a place 
on the agenda. Most notable among them are Korea, Morocco, 
and Tunisia. Korea symbolizes the utmost deterioration of 
East-West relations where a costly limited war threatened to 
become universal and was finally brought to a stalemated truce. 
Morocco and Tunisia are indicative of the growth of inter- 
national concern for the right of self-determination. 


CHARTER REVIEW 


One of the major decisions facing the current session of 


the General Assembly is whether to call a General Conference 
to review the Charter and, if such a conference should be 
called, when it should meet. Article 109 of the Charter provides 
that if a conference has not been held before the tenth session 
of the Assembly, the proposal to call one 


shall be placed on the agenda of that session of the General 
Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so decided by a 
majority vote of the members of the General Assembly and by 
a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 


In considering this question the Assembly has to decide 
whether anything useful could be accomplished by holding a 
conference. Would such a review add to the knowledge of 
delegates regarding those areas where amelioration was deemed 
to be desirable? Is the political climate favorable to a sober 
evaluation of the machinery of the United Nations, or is there 
a real danger of exacerbating existing differences? If a confer- 
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ence is held should attention be directed to constitutional 
changes or to modifying procedures within the framework of 
the existing Charter? 

Two years ago there was considerable interest in the ques- 
tion of a review conference and a number of states came out 
strongly for Charter revision. The United Nations, as con- 
stituted, they believed, was incapable of averting a threat to 
the peace and incapable of achieving universality of member- 
ship. Those governments favoring revision were not deterred 
by the provision that there could be no amendment to the 
Charter without a two-thirds vote of the Conference and 
ratification by two-thirds of the member states including all 
the permanent members of the Security Council. 


There was a feeling that if the attempt at revision failed 
nothing would have been lost, and if proposed amendments 
resulted in a weakening of the Charter they could be blocked 
by non-ratification. The expressed opposition of the USSR to 
any modifications was not, it was felt, necessarily immutable; 
Soviet policy was sometimes subject to sudden changes. The 
danger of widening the existing breach between East and West 
was not so great as might be thought; the West had frequently 
acted successfully despite objections from the USSR. As for the 
danger of alienating friends and increasing friction between the 
colonial and non-colonial powers, some means could be found 
to deal with this problem. Also discounted was the risk of raising 
false hopes in the public mind; it was often salutary for public 
opinion to be ahead of governments in charting new courses. 


Although this attitude was not that of the majority of 
delegates to the General Assembly in 1953, it was indicative of a 
strong current of opinion which found expression when three 
agenda items came up for discussion. These were: an Argentine 
item on the publication of documents concerning the drafting 
and application of the Charter; a Netherlands proposal for a 
repertory of the jurisprudence of the United Nations and for 
solicitation of preliminary views from governments concerning 
possible Charter revision together with their tentative proposals 
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and suggestions; and finally an Egyptian item urging the 
creation of a technical committee of member states to study 
and report on amendment of the Charter on the basis of 
proposals to be submitted by governments. 


At the opening of the general debate in the plenary 
meetings the representative of the United States, referring to 
the initial fears regarding the abuse of the veto, declared: 


Unhappily, these fears have in large measure materialized . . . It 
was possible to secure acceptance of the Charter at San Francisco 
only by means of a provision assuring that there would be an 
opportunity to review it in the light of experience. It is already 
apparent, after cight years, that this opportunity should be 
grasped.'® 


The delegate of Peru said: 


The use of the veto in connexion with an investigation, concilia- 
tion, mediation and any action in the interest of peace is completely 
illogical and an outrage to common sense; it turns the veto into an 
instrument for political domination. The revision of the Charter is 
essential in this and in other respects... .%7 


Delegates from 52 of the 60 member states participated in 
the ensuing discussion. Twenty-eight of them availed themselves 
of the opportunity to express their views on Charter revision. 
Of these, twenty favored amendment of one or more articles; 
eight flatly rejected any alteration of the existing document.” 


Proposals for revision included: 


1. removal of the veto power from all questions of pacific 
settlement of international disputes and from admission of new 


16 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 434th Plenary 
Mecting, 17 September 1953, p. 20. 

17 [bid., 439th Meeting, 21 September 1953, p. 70. 

18The twenty in favor of amendment were: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Greece, Honduras, Iceland, Nicaragua, ieee, Peru, Union of South 
Africa, United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela; those against were: 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Liberia, Poland, Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian 
SSR, and USSR. 





members (Costa Rica, Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Union of South Africa, 
the United States, and Venezuela) ; 

2. redefinition of the sphere of domestic jurisdiction covered by 
Article 2 (7) (Peru) ; 

3. making the Charter more flexible and more democratic by 
providing a greater role for the General Assembly (Colombia) ; 
4. greater emphasis on the issues of national liberation and self- 
determination to provide for more rapid acceptance of dependent 
territories into the community of independent nations, i.e., 
clarification of Article 10 (Argentina, Costa Rica, and Panama) ; 
5. redrafting of the Charter in clear and unambiguous terms 
(Panama) ; 

6. correction of the disproportion between the obligations 
assumed by the United Nations and the means at its disposal 
(Panama). 


Proposals for changes in procedure or practice included: 


1. cessation of the abuse of Article 2 (7) (Union of South 
Africa) ; 

2. restriction of United Nations operations in a manner which 
would not place membership in the Organization and _ its 
specialized agencies beyond the financial capacity of the mem- 
ber states (Union of South Africa) ; 

3. shortening of the sessions so that those responsible for policy 
could attend more meetings and consult with each other (Union 
of South Africa) ; 

4. measures to secure compliance with United Nations recom- 
mendations (Syria). 

Despite such expressions of dissatisfaction, the majority of 
states were hesitant to take any step which might commit them 
irrevocably. ‘The representative of the United Kingdom declared 
that “‘the best attitude for all of us at the present time is to 
refrain from taking up rigid positions one way or the other on 
any of the particular controversies.”’® The Swedish delegate 
said “a revision of the basic parts of the Charter constitutes no 


19 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 443rd Meeting, 24 
September 1953, p. 126. 
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immediate or important goal.”*® The general feeling was that 
the Assembly should limit itself for the time being to having 
such preparatory work done as would assist member states in 
their own study of the Charter provisions and United Nations 
practice. 


The final resolution at the eighth session requested the 
Secretary-General to “prepare, publish and circulate” among 
member states during 1954: (1) a systematic compilation of 
those documents of the San Francisco Conference which had 
not yet been published; (2) a complete index of the documents 
of the Conference; and (3) an indexed repertory of the prac- 
tice of United Nations organs.*' 


The ninth session of the Assembly passed with almost no 
reference to either Charter review or Charter revision. The 
shift in attitude which had been taking place was even more 
marked at the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the United 
Nations in San Francisco. By this time the Bandung Conference 
had strengthened the position of the Asian nations as a group, 
the principle of reliance on regional security arrangements had 


gained increasing acceptance in the West, the Austrian Peace 
Treaty had been signed, the Assembly’s unanimous resolution 
on peaceful uses of atomic energy had laid the foundation for 
international cooperation, and arrangements were underway for 
a meeting of the heads of the Great Powers. The delegate of 
New Zealand expressed the prevailing mood when he said “we 
cannot but feel in the air a new infusion of hope, a new sense 


9922 


of opportunity. 


In this atmosphere only six states spoke out affirmatively 
for Charter revision. They were Chile, the Dominican Republic, 
El] Salvador, Pakistan, Panama, and the Philippines. ‘The dele- 
gate of Panama declared “if we postpone revision until. there 
is a favourable ideological climate when revision may be wel- 
comed with open arms, we may fall into a dull and sterile 
20 Ibid., p. 118. 

21 General Assembly Resolution 796 (VIII), 27 November 1953. 
22 United Nations Press Release SF/5, 21 June 1955, p. 1. 





apathy....”** The revisions which these states sought included 
modification or elimination of the veto; modification of Articles 
4 and 97 to permit the General Assembly to effect the admission 
of new members and to appoint the Secretary-General without 
a recommendation of the Security Council; extension of the 
membership of the Security Council; modification of Article 
2(7) to give the United Nations greater latitude in dealing 
with matters now considered to be within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of states; broadening the mandate of the International 
Court of Justice; and clarification of Chapter VIII in relation 
to procedures for action in cases of conflict among countries 
within a regional organization. 


Three other countries, Argentina, Honduras, and Peru, also 
indicated an interest in Charter revision, although they ex- 
pressed themselves somewhat less specifically. The Peruvian 
representative voiced the rather wistful hope that if “the 
Great Powers reach agreement on collective security and the 
reduction of armaments, the proper climate will be established 
for certain amendments the Charter requires.” 


The other delegates who addressed themselves, directly or 
by implication to this question, indicated either satisfaction with 
the Charter or a feeling that the issue at stake was not the 
rephrasing of a legal document. The delegate of the Netherlands 
asserted that “those principles and purposes that were agreed 
upon here ten years ago. ..are as valid today as they were then, 
and always will be.”*® The Danish representative warned that 
“one should be careful [about replacing] something old and 
tested by something new which from the outset holds out no 
guarantee of being better.”** The representative of Canada said, 
“the veto. ..is not the cause, as I see it, but the reflection of... 
failures.”** Similar sentiments were expressed by the delegate of 


23 Ibid., SF/34, 21 June 1955, p. 4. 

24 Ibid., SF/58, 24 June 1955, p. 6. 

25 Ibid., SF/12/Rev. 1, 20 June 1955, p. 4. 

26 Address of the Danish Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
H. C. Hansen, 21 June 1955. 

27 United Nations Press Release SF/57, 24 June 1955, p. 3. 





Mexico: “the Charter is in fact a political document reflecting 
both our aspirations and our limitations, so that both its qualities 
and its defects are only the mirror of our own successes and 
imperfections.”** The Indian representative was more categoric: 
“T am asked to state, on behalf of my government, that our 
general view is that if the Charter has to be revised, it will 
require agreement, and if there was agreement there would be 
no need for revision.”** Even the representative of the United 
States, one of the principal advocates of revision in 1953, de- 
clared that “the founders of the United Nations endowed the 
Charter with the flexibility needed to keep alive [the] concept 
of collective security.”*° 


The dominant argument against revision, however, was 
expressed in its most succinct form by the representatives of 
Luxembourg and Indonesia. The former declared “the League 
of Nations died, as Sir Winston Churchill has said, because it 
was betrayed by its members” ;** the latter, “I indeed sometimes 
wonder what is really needed. A revision of the Charter or a 
revision in the minds of Man.”** This thesis was echoed by 


delegates ranging from Iceland to Syria and Yemen, from China 
to the Netherlands, from Australia and New Zealand to Costa 
Rica and Czechoslovakia. 


With the exception of Pakistan and a few strongholds in 
Latin America, there seems to be little inclination for Charter 
revision at the present time.** As far as the holding of a Charter 


28 /bid., SF/37, 23 June 1955, p. 3. 

29 [bid., SF/69, 24 June 1955, p. 7. 

30 United States Mission to the United Nations, Press Release No. 2180, 
24 July 1955, p. 2. 

81 United Nations communiqué de presse SF/36, le 22 juin 1955, p. 1. 
Freé translation. 

32 United Nations Press Release SF/51, 24 June 1955, p. 6. 

33 A number of governments and private organizations have been carrying 
out studies bearing on Charter review. The two major private projects are: a 
series of seven volumes on major aspects of the United Nations system being 
published by the Brookings Institution, and a series of studies in more than 
twenty countries on national policies and attitudes toward the United Nations 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace under the 
series titles, National Studies on International Organization. 
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review conference is concerned, the only delegate who spoke to 
this point at San Francisco was the Swedish representative who 
said he was not then prepared to state his position. As a matter 
of fact the San Francisco Conference itself constituted a kind of 
review conference. 


Aside from the revisionists mentioned above, the only 
country which may come out in favor of a conference in the 
not too far distant future is the United States. It may be noted 
that last May, the United States permanent representative to 
the United Nations told a sub-committee of the United States 
Congress that “a Charter review conference held at the proper 
time is necessary.” {Italics added. | 


Although it is never easy to predict the course of action 
which 60 nations may take, it now appears probable that the 
Assembly will adopt the suggestion made by the Secretary- 
General in his introduction to the first volume of the Repertory 
of Practice of United Nations Organs. This consists of approval 
in principle of the idea of a review conference, leaving the date 


open for subsequent determination. It is also possible that the 
Assembly may set up some machinery for further study and 
review both with regard to possible amendments to the Charter 
and to procedures which might increase the efficiency of the 
United Nations. 


DISARMAMENT 


“The balance of terror has replaced the balance of power 
and that is not a comfortable or strong or permanent founda- 
tion for security. Peace rests uneasily on one, even less easily on 
two, hydrogen bombs.””’ These words, spoken by the repre- 


34 “Review of the United Nations Charter,” Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 84th 
Congress, First Session (Washington, US. G.P.O., 1955), Part 12, p. 1968. 


35 United Nations Press Release SF/57, 24 June 1955, p. 5. 
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sentative of Canada at San Francisco last June, reflect the over- 
riding concern of the nations of the world. 


For years an apparently unbridgeable gulf separated the 
positions of the USSR and the West on the control of arma- 
ments. Then the two positions began to undergo modifications 
and in recent months a series of compromises has narrowed the 
gulf to an appreciable extent although it is still too early to 
gauge the exact measure of the rapprochement. 


A number of factors have contributed to these develop- 
ments, beginning in July 1953 with the truce in Korea. This 
was followed a year later by the truce in Indochina. The Trieste 
agreement came in October 1954 and on 15 May 1955 the 
Austrian Peace Treaty was signed by the Foreign Ministers of 
the four occupying powers. 


Meanwhile the People’s Republic of China has been emerging 
as the dominant military power in Asia, and Germany has been 
resuming its old position in Europe. By the end of the Korean 
war the Chinese air force was reputed to be the fourth or fifth 
largest in the world. The Federal Republic of Germany is on 
the verge of becoming a fullfledged member of NATO, author- 
ized to have nearly a million men under arms, including reserves, 
and an air force second only to that of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The USSR now has nuclear weapons 
and has already conducted a number of test explosions. Nuclear 
tests have also been conducted by the United Kingdom in 
cooperation with other nations of the Commonwealth. Thus, the 
power of nuclear warfare no longer rests in the hands of any 
one nation. 


Most important of all would seem to be the fact that in 
both the United States and the USSR as well as in other coun- 
tries there has emerged a growing realization of the horrors of 
nuclear warfare. President Eisenhower spoke in 1953 of “the 
probability of civilization destroyed, the annihilation of the 
irreplaceable heritage of mankind...and the condemnation of 
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mankind to begin all over again the age-old struggle upward 
from savagery” if there were an atomic war. Premier Bulganin 
recently declared that “the discovery of ever more dangerous 
and powerful weapons of mass destruction...enhances the 
threat of a new war with its incalculable miseries. . . .””*” 


Ever since 1949 when it became apparent that the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission had not evolved a control 
plan acceptable to the USSR as well as to the West, one 
attempt after another has been made to reach an agreed for- 
mula. In 1950 President Truman proposed to the Assembly 
that a single disarmament commission be set up to replace the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission on Conven- 
tional Armaments, thus ending a division to which the USSR 
had long objected. The following year the Truman proposal 
was adopted and the new Commission set to work. 


At the same session of the Assembly in 1951, the United 
States, together with France and the United Kingdom, put 
forward a plan for “progressive disclosure and _ verification 
on a continuing basis of all armed forces—including para- 


military, security and police forces—and all armaments, in- 


cluding atomic.”*° 

After two years of unsuccessful effort in the Disarmament 
Commission to reach agreement on this or any other plan, the 
Assembly in 1953 decided to try still another approach. It 
suggested that the Commission “study the desirability of estab- 
lishing a sub-committee consisting of representatives of the 
Powers principally involved, which should seek in private an 
acceptable solution”®’ to the problem of international control of 
armed forces and armaments. 


86 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 470th Plenary 
Meeting, 8 December 1953, p. 451. 

817 The New York Times, 19 July 1955, p. 1}. 

88 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Annexes, 1951-1952, 
Agenda items 66 and 16, p. 5. 

89 General Assembly Resolution 715 (VIII), 28 November 1953. 
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While discussions were going on in the Sub-Committee 
which had been set up following the Assembly’s resolution, the 
USSR and the United States were also engaged in a series of 
bilateral talks. Neither of these efforts resulted in any significant 


progress. 


On 30 September 1954, however, shortly after the General 
Assembly had convened for its ninth session, the Soviet delegate 
delivered a major policy speech on the subject of disarmament. 
He informed the Assembly that the Soviet Union was now 
prepared to accept as a basis for discussion a plan contained in 
an Anglo-French Memorandum which had been submitted the 
previous June to the Disarmament Commission’s Sub-Committee. 
The General Assembly subsequently adopted a unanimous 
resolution which, inter alia, asked that the Sub-Committee be 
reconvened and that discussions be continued along the lines 
outlined by the USSR delegate. In February the Sub-Committee 
reconvened and a number of four-power proposals were put 
forward but it was not until 10 May 1955, after almost three 
months of seemingly fruitless discussions in the Sub-Committee 
in London that the USSR outlined a plan which appeared to 
lay a basis for negotiation. There was agreement on general 
principles with regard to the control organ and the reduction 
of arms and armed forces. There was not, however, any agree- 
ment on implementation, including the time element. Detailed 
and specific control measures have not as yet been clearly out- 
lined either by the West or by the USSR. The various areas of 
agreement and disagreement which were manifested in the 
discussions between 11 June 1954 and 10 May 1955 can be 
seen from the parallel columns given below: *° 


40 The following sources were used in compiling this information: United 
Nations Docs. DC/SC. 1/9, 11 June 1954; DC/SC.1/10, 11 June 1954; 
General Assembly, Official Records: Ninth Session, 484th Plenary Meeting, 
30 September 1954, pp. 136-37; General Assembly Resolution 808 (IX) , 
4 November 1954; and “U.N. Disarmament Commission Subcommittee Docu- 
ments,” US. a of State Bulletin, Vol. XXXII, No. 831 (30 May 

5. 


1955), pp. 892- 
17 
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The importance of the “Summit” meeting in Geneva this 
past summer was not so much what was proposed as the climate 
which was created. United States Secretary of State Dulles 
declared that “for the predictable future, we can subject our 
differences to the patient processes of diplomacy with less fear 
that war will come out of them.’”* 


During the course of the discussions Premier Bulganin 
reiterated the USSR 10 May proposal and pointed out that the 
Soviet Union had agreed to Western proposals concerning re- 
duction levels for armed forces; had accepted the three-power 
proposal in regard to conventional armaments; and he added 
“now we are entitled to expect that those powers take a step 
which would insure agreement on the prohibition of atomic 
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weapons, 
Premier Faure of France declared that 


effective limitation of armaments can be assumed only in the 
framework of an international organization having a wider object 
and sufficient form. It might be an economic organization, for 
disarmament is not a phenomenon of purely military interests. 


He rejected “the traditional and negative aspect” of disarma- 
ment because, he asked, how was it possible 


to control within each country, in the name of an external author- 
ity, military assets hidden or camouflaged over great spaces? How 
to penalize the guilt that it would be the function of such control 
to disclose ?** 


The most dramatic proposal came from President Eisen- 
hower who suggested that the United States and the USSR 
“give to each other a complete blueprint of our military estab- 
lishments, from beginning to end, from one end of our countries 
to the other... .” He also offered to 


provide... within our country ample facilities for aerial recon- 


naissance, where you can make all the pictures you choose and 


41 The New York Times, 27 July 1955, p. 4. 
42 Ibid., 19 July 1955, p. 11. 
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take them to your own country to study, you to provide exactly the 
same facilities for us... .** 


In the final communique of the “Summit” Conference the 
four Powers agreed to propose that the Sub-Committee be recon- 
vened on 29 August 1955 and in its work take into account “the 
views and proposals advanced by the heads of government.”*” 


President Eisenhower announced shortly after the meeting, 
according to The New York Times, that more detailed proposals 
would be submitted to the Sub-Committee in August. Although 
Premier Bulganin originally expressed doubts concerning the 
Eisenhower suggestion, on 5 August he declared that they were 
“being seriously studied.”** 


A report by the Disarmament Commission based on the 
earlier meetings of the Sub-Committee will be before the General 
Assembly and the whole question of the regulation of armaments 
and armed forces will undoubtedly be a major topic of discus- 
sion. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The first resolution ever voted by the General Assembly 
dealt with atomic energy, but it was not until 1953 that the 
question of its peaceful uses came into prominence. The Assem- 
bly resolution of 24 January 1946 provided for the “‘Establish- 
ment of a Commission to Deal with the Problems Raised by the 
Discovery of Atomic Energy.’’*? 


The Commission was to be composed of representatives 
from each state represented on the Security Council, and 
Canada when that country was not on the Council. Its recom- 
mendations and reports were to be submitted to the Council 
“in view of the Security Council’s primary responsibility. . . for 

44 [bid., 22' July 1955, p. 2. 
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the maintenance of international peace and security....” Not 
only was the new Commission to be concerned with “control of 
atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only for 
peaceful purposes” but also with specific proposals for “the ex- 
change of basic scientific information for peaceful ends... .”** 

From the beginning the Commission recognized that 
whether the ultimate nuclear fuel be destined for peaceful or 
destructive uses, the productive processes are identical and in- 
separable up to a very advanced state of manufacture. Thus, the 
control of atomic energy to ensure its use for peaceful purposes, 
the elimination of atomic weapons from national armaments, and 
the provision of effective safeguards to protect complying States 
against the hazards of violations and evasions must be accomplished 
through a single unified international system of control and inspec- 
tion designed to carry out all of these related purposes.*® 

This fact led the Commission to concentrate all its energies 
on the development of controls, laying aside temporarily the 
Assembly’s directive concerning “peaceful ends.” The Assembly 
itself had given priority to this aspect of the problem by pro- 
viding that all communications between the Commission and 
United Nations bodies should be through the Security Council 
and not through the Economic and Social Council which would 
normally be the organ chiefly concerned with the economic 
implications of atomic energy. 

By 1948 the Commission had completed the technical 
studies basic to the creation of control machinery. It put forward 
a plan which was approved by the Assembly but rejected by the 
USSR. During the next four years there seemed little hope of 
reaching an acceptable solution on the control agency, and 
therefore nothing was done about developing international co- 
operation on the uses of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


An International Agency 


Then on 8 December 1953, President Eisenhower suggested 
a different approach which, it was subsequently said, “may have 
"48 Ibid. 
49 Atomic Energy Commission, Official Records: Fourth Year, 1949, Special 
Supplement No. I, p. 2. 
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inaugurated a new harmony between the world of men and the 
new world of Nature.’*® The President proposed to the General 
Assembly that an international atomic energy agency be set 
up under the aegis of the United Nations, to devise methods 
for the use of fissionable material “to serve the peaceful pur- 
suits of mankind.””®' The agency was envisaged as a bank which 
would store and safeguard fissionable material contributed to 
it by governments “to the extent permitted by elementary pru- 
dence.”** In addition the agency would be responsible for 
studying and proposing uses for this material in such fields as 
agriculture, medicine, and electric power. 


Subsequently President Eisenhower asked the United States 
Congress for authorization to join with other nations in the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. This was 
granted in mid-August 1954. Meanwhile bilateral discussions 
between the United States and the USSR had been going on 
since 11 January. When it appeared that little progress was, 
being made the United States proceeded to discuss the question 
with certain other states which had developed raw material 
resources or had advanced atomic energy programs. These in- 


cluded Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Portugal, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 


Shortly after the Assembly convened in 1954 the Soviet 
Union asked the United States whether it would be 


desirable that all documents which have been mutually exchanged 
between the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the United States of America during the course of the 
conversations which have taken place on the atomic problem 
should be published in the press of the Soviet Union as well as 
the press of the United States of America respectively in order 
that public opinion might be informed concerning the contents of 
these negotiations.®* 


50 United Nations Press Release SF/19, 21 June 1955, p. 9. 
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The United States agreed to this proposal, and on 25 September 
it transmitted to the Secretary-General copies of the documents. 
Also transmitted was an excerpt from United States Secretary 
of State Dulles’ speech before the Assembly two days earlier. In 
this speech Mr. Dulles declared that the USSR had refused to 
cooperate on the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
unless agreement were reached first on the prohibition of the use 
of atomic energy for military purposes. The United States, said 
Mr. Dulles, while still prepared to negotiate, was not ready to 
suspend efforts any longer to establish the agency. 

When the Assembly began its discussions on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy it had before it a joint resolution sub- 
mitted by Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
draft resolution dealt both with the agency and with the calling 
of an international technical conference. 

As far as the agency was concerned, it appeared that the 
concept had undergone certain modifications and that the idea 
of storing fissionable material had been abandoned. Instead, the 
agency was to bring together those states needing fissionable 
material with those states which had earmarked such material 
for the agency’s operation. Donors were to transfer materials 
directly to the projects approved by the agency. Both the United 
Kingdom and the United States declared that they were pre- 
pared to make fissionable material available; the former offering 
“as an initial contribution’®* 20 kilograms, the latter 100 kilo- 
grams for experimental reactors which were to be established in 
various places abroad. 

According to the United States delegate 
the agency should encourage world-wide research and development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; it should arrange for nuclear 
materials to meet the needs of research, development and practical 
application to all manner of peaceful activities, including the 
eventual production of power... .® 


54 General Assembly, Official Records: Ninth Session, First Committee, 
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Reaction in the Assembly was mixed. The delegate from 
Sweden pointed out that 
the character of the agency as it was now envisaged was somewhat 
different.... The agency was now presented not as a bank, but 
as a broker. That was a very important change.... It simplified 
the objectives, and therefore the structure, of the agency, and 
would thus facilitate the rapid realization of the plan.™ 


He added that “the great importance of the future agency 
would lie in its twofold role as a centre and distributor of in- 
formation in the nuclear field.’”** Other delegates declared that 
the agency could not even fulfill the functions of a broker, and 
that it would be little more than a clearing house for requests— 
a “mail box,” as it were. 


Most of the discussion centered around the plans for setting 
up the agency as envisaged in the joint resolution. Although not 
explicitly stated it was clear that negotiations were to remain 
firmly in the hands of the seven sponsors of the resolution 
together with Portugal. 


Certain of the smaller states, and particularly the countries 
of Asia and Latin America, protested against having no part in 
these negotiations. The Indian representative declared that “‘it 
was indeed unfortunate that such an organ should be set up by 
a group made up exclusively of European or quasi-European 
countries,”** and the delegate from Ecuador referred to the 
impression that the under-industrialized countries were being dis- 
regarded. Nevertheless the only concession to these countries in 
the resolution which was finally approved unanimously was the 
addition of a phrase providing that “the views of Members 
which have manifested their interest be fully considered.” 


There was almost no comment on the United States pro- 
posals regarding the actual establishment of the agency. These 
provided for a treaty defining 
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the standards and principles governing the organization in the dis- 
charge of its functions. All States which had originally ratified the 
agreement should become members of the agency, and there should 
be a provision for accepting additional members. Members should 
accept an obligation to supply materials and information for 
the work of the agency, financial support, facilities for open dis- 
cussion and contacts among scientists engaged in peaceful research 
activities.” 


Although there were extended discussions regarding the 
relationship of the agency to the United Nations, the Assembly 
resolution merely provided that once the former was established 
“it negotiate an appropriate form of agreement with the United 
Nations... .”®' Something of the range of possibilities was in- 
dicated in a speech by the delegate of Israel 


It might be a separate administration within the Secretariat, like 
the United Nations Children’s Fund or the Technical Assistance 
Administration, subject to the control of the appropriate United 
Nations organs. It might be a specialized agency in close relation- 
ship with the United Nations, through the Economic and Social 
Council, like the Food and Agriculture Organization or the World 
Health Organization. It might be a specialized agency in more 
formal relationship with the United Nations, like the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development or the International 
Monetary Fund. Finally, it might be an independent inter- 
governmental agency with a special relationship with the General 
Assembly itself, rather than with the Economic and Social Council 
or any other United Nations organ.... But whatever form of 
organization was adopted, two fundamental principles should be 
observed: first, universality of membership and, secondly, the 
closest possible relationship with the United Nations and other 
appropriate international bodies.® 


The United States and the other sponsors of the resolution 
indicated that they favored a relationship similar to that between 
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the specialized agencies and the United Nations. They also de- 
clared that the agency should not be subject to a unilateral 
decision on the part of any of the Great Powers. An effort by 
the USSR to have the agency “responsible to the General Assem- 
bly and, in cases provided for in the Charter, to the Security 
Council”®* was defeated in committee by 43 votes to 5 with 
12 abstentions, largely because of unwillingness to prejudge the 
status of the agency. 


Negotiations to set up the agency were slow but in March, 
Morehead Patterson, President Eisenhower’s special representa- 
tive for international atomic energy agency negotiations said: 


We have moved forward on the path.... A draft statute for such 
an agency has been prepared and is presently under active negotia- 
tion. Included in this statute are numerous constructive steps sug- 
gested during the lengthy and helpful debate on this subject in the 
last United Nations General Assembly. While it would be prema- 
ture to discuss today the details of the proposed agency, I am 
confident that there will be in existence an active international 
agency to develop the peaceful uses of atomic energy before the 
hottest day of summer.™ 


On 13 April it was stated in The New York Times that the 
United States had forwarded the draft statute of the agency to 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Portugal, the Union of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom, after consultation with 
the Washington embassies of the seven nations. The only two 
unresolved questions, according to The New York Times, were: 


(1) whether members of the agency should each have one vote, 
or whether there would be “weighted” votes, corresponding with 
the amount of atomic development; and (2) what should be 
the relationship of the agency to the United Nations. 


At the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the United Nations 
Harold MacMillan, United Kingdom Foreign Minister, said 
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there is one current activity of the United Nations which can 
accurately be described as spectacular: namely the imaginative 
proposal to create an International Agency which will open the 
way to the use of atomic energy for the benefit and not the 
destruction of mankind. This splendid idea is already taking 
shape.™ 

About a month later at the “Summit” Conference, Premier 
Bulganin announced that 
the Soviet Government has taken a decision to contribute to the 
international pool of atomic materials of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency an appropriate amount of fissionable materials as 
soon as an agreement on setting up this agency has been reached. 


Whether or not the agency comes into existence in the near 
future, it is clear that in one way or another international co- 
operation in the field of atomic energy will go forward. Even 
before President Eisenhower put forward his plan in late 1953, 
negotiations had been initiated by various countries to develop 
machinery for cooperation on atomic energy programs. 


In 1954 Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom set up the 
European Atomic Energy Society to promote cooperation in re- 
search and in the industrial application of atomic energy. The 
previous year these states, together with Denmark, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Norway, and Yugoslavia had 
signed a convention to bring into being the European Organ- 
ization for Nuclear Research. This organization has subsequently 
established its own laboratory in Geneva to conduct funda- 
mental research (European Centre for Nuclear Research). 


At the same time the United States had been developing 
its own bilateral program, and as of mid-July 1955 had entered 
into agreements with 27 countries. Each of these countries is 
entitled to obtain on lease from the United States 13.2 pounds 
of fissionable material for use in research reactors. The United 
States has agreed to pay half the cost of these reactors. 


65 United Kingdom Press Release, 21 June 1955, p. 6. 
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A Scientific Conference 


The same resolution which dealt with the agency also 
called for the holding of the international technical conference, 
under the auspices of the United Nations. The Assembly resolu- 
tion provided that the conference should 


explore means of developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
through international co-operation and, in particular... study the 
development of atomic power and... consider other technical areas 
—such as biology, medicine, radiation protection, and fundamental 
science—in which international co-operation might most effectively 
be accomplished.** 


The responsibility for organizing the Conference was laid 
upon the Secretary-General and an advisory committee consist- 
ing of representatives of Brazil, Canada, France, India, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


The Conference which met in Geneva last August under 
the presidency of Dr. Homi J. Bhabha of India was not em- 
powered to pass resolutions or take any formal action. Its main 


concerns were 


the necessity for new power sources and the role of nuclear energy; 
the building of a nuclear energy establishment and experience with 
existing nuclear energy power plants; health and safety aspects of 
nuclear energy; and the production of isotopes and their use in 
science, industry, medicine, biology and agriculture.®* 


Scientists and other experts from 60 nations that were members 
of the United Nations and from 24 other countries that were 
members of the specialized agencies, submitted 1,100 papers, 442 
of which were given orally, and simultaneously translated into 
the three other official Conference languages. 


Three titles chosen at random illustrate the highly technical 
nature of the subject matter: The Genetic Problem of Irradiated 
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Human Populations, Stability Conditions in the Non-Linear 
Dynamics of Heterogeneous Reactors, Theory of the Semi- 
Transparent Nucleus With a Diffuse Boundary. Of the $2 mil- 
lion set aside for the Conference expenses, $800,000 was for 
reproduction of the scientific papers. This is not surprising in 
view of the fact that each delegate received a set of Conference 
documents measuring over six and a half feet high. 


Prior to the Conference it had been believed that the 
papers submitted would give a measure of the different stages 
of progress reached by the respective countries. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the papers constituted not so much 
national progress reports as an indication that fundamental re- 
search was more or less at the same stage in the various coun- 
tries. This confirmed what scientists had been saying for some 
time, but which governments had been reluctant to accept. One 
of the interesting features .of the Conference was that some of 
the papers still bore the stamp of secret when they were sub- 
mitted. 


Another noteworthy point was the wide divergence in the 
conclusions on such broad questions as future world energy 
requirements, the role of atomic energy, and its economic 
feasibility in the foreseeable future as an alternative to other 
sources of power. 


The estimates of world power requirements “vary markedly 
because of such unknown factors as the amount of power needed 
to sustain an individual in the future economy and the rate at 
which non-industrial areas will become industrialized.”®* The 
Yugoslav delegate at the ninth session of the Assembly pointed 
out that the sources of power already in use in highly developed 
countries if augmented by atomic energy would considerably 
increase the gap between them and the under-developed coun- 
tries. He added that 
there was a striking parallelism between the participation of the 
various continents in total world income and total world power 
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production. Thus North America, for instance, possessed 43.6 per 
cent of the total world income and consumed 43.5 per cent of the 
total power produced in the world; Africa’s share was 2.6 per cent 
in both cases; while Europe possessed 27.3 per cent of the total 
world income and consumed 27.4 per cent of the power." 


The world map reproduced below shows the per capita 
energy consumption in 1952. “The contrast between developed 
and under-developed areas is even sharper if only useful energy 
is taken into account. An estimated 82 per cent of all useful 
energy was consumed in developed areas... .”™ 


With regard to the relative cost of power from atomic 
sources and from conventional sources, sufficient information is 
not yet at hand for any accurate assessment. There is a tendency 
in countries with relatively large residual sources of conventional 
power to be more skeptical about the economic feasibility of 
atomic power than in those countries with rapidly dwindling or 
non-existent resources. The French delegate declared at the 
ninth session of the Assembly that while “the coal reserve of the 
United States would be sufficient for...five to six hundred 


years,” the United Kingdom had enough coal only “for a hun- 
dred years, after which it would face a final century of very 
dear coal.” As for France, he said, “the period of rising prices 
had already begun.”** The advantage of atomic energy for 
countries faced with the necessity of importing fuel, he believed, 
was particularly apparent in the under-developed areas. 


Instead of the 5,000 million tons of coal now used, some 60,000 
tons of ore—a figure eighty thousand times lower—would suffice. 
Atomic energy thus appeared to be easily dispersable and trans- 
portable to areas lacking other resources. 


Another major factor in determining cost relates to the 
present stage of scientific knowledge. 
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According to Einstein’s equation, the total destruction of a gramme 
of matter would release energy roughly equal to the combustion of 
20 million tons of coal. That meant that the current needs of the 
entire world could be met by the annual destruction of 130 kg. 
(approximately 287 lb.) of matter.” 


However, the French delegate pointed out complete destruction 
was not now possible. The present process of fission destroys 


less than a thousandth part of the matter involved, while that of 
fusion, if it could be produced in a slower form, would destroy less 
than a hundredth. Assuming that industrial fission could be 
achieved within a number of years with an efficiency of about 
50 per cent, some 300 tons of matter annually would meet the 
current power needs of the world.”® 


In addition there is the whole new problem of constructing 
large-scale nuclear plants which involves “the structure of the 
reactor itself, radiation shields, unconventional pumps, disposal 
of radioactive wastes, radiation measuring instruments, means of 
processing and recycling used fuel, etc.”*® 


A special report on the Conference together with proposals 


for further action is being submitted to the present session of 
the Assembly by the Secretary-General.™’ Within the next year, 
in accordance with the Assembly’s 1954 resolution, the full pro- 
ceedings will be transmitted to all members of the United 
Nations and to other governments and specialized agencies which 
participated in the Conference. 


ATOMIC RADIATION 


The problem of atomic radiation has been and is becoming 
increasingly an issue of major importance to the United Nations. 
It was formally brought before the Disarmament Commission 
for the first time on 8 April 1954. India submitted to the 
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Commission a four-point program asking inter alia for (1) a 
standstill agreement regarding further explosions; and (2) full 
publicity on the known and unknown but probable effects of 
these weapons. 


Shortly thereafter the problem was raised again, this time 
in the; Trusteeship Council. The Marshallese Congress Hold- 
Over Committee in the strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands had petitioned the Council in connection with the 
United States experimentation with nuclear weapons in that 
area. The Council expressed regret at the injury caused to the 
inhabitants and their property and expressed the hope that suit- 
able precautions would be taken in the future. 


The question of atomic radiation was also dealt with at 
some length in the recent International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. One of the most important 
aspects of this problem, the “effects of atomic radiation upon 
human health and safety,”™ is to be highlighted at the tenth 
session of the Assembly. The United States has submitted an 
agenda item calling for “coordination of information” relating 
to this subject and has stated that “the United Nations is the 
appropriate agency for collecting, assembling and making avail- 
able on an international basis reports submitted by governments 
on the results of the studies which are being made.” 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


The chances of breaking the deadlock over United Nations 
membership appear to be somewhat better this year than they 
have for some time. No state has been admitted to the United 
Nations since the admission of Indonesia in 1950, despite the 
fact that 21 countries have applied to the Security Council for 
membership and 14 of these, which were vetoed in the Security 
Council by the USSR, have been recommended for approval by 
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the General Assembly. Many of the 21 applicants® have long 
records of international cooperation; ten were members of the 
League of Nations. All but the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam), and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea (North Korea) belong 
to one or more of the specialized agencies; and three nations— 
Ceylon, Italy, and Japan—belong to all ten of them. Italy, as 
the Administering Authority of the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land, participates in the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 


At its eighth session the Assembly formed a Committee of 
Good Offices consisting of representatives of Egypt, the Nether- 
lands, and Peru to consult with members of the Security Coun- 
cil. The Committee’s report to the ninth session indicated that 
there had occurred “no fundamental change in the general 
position on the question such as would make it possible at this 
juncture to reach an understanding which would facilitate the 
solution of the problem.”*? 

The USSR has repeatedly proposed a “package plan” to 
admit simultaneously fourteen nations, five which it has sup- 
ported and nine which have been supported by the Western 


powers.” This “concept of simultaneous admission,” according 
to the Polish representative is “a perfectly valid compromise 
solution, typical of diplomatic negotiation, and in no way con- 
trary to the principles of the Charter.”** However, a number of 
other countries including the United States have rejected this 
concept maintaining that each applicant should be considered 
on its own merits, 


In July 1955, Prime Minister Nehru stated on his return 
from the USSR that the Soviet Union had indicated its willing- 
ness to back the admission of all the countries, not yet members 
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of the United Nations, which took part in the Asian-African 
Conference at Bandung last spring. It was also announced in 
July that Austria would seek membership in the United Nations 
and the probability is that it will be admitted in the near future 
since support for its application is pledged in the preamble to 
the Austrian peace treaty which has already been ratified by 
all the signatories. 


What happens to the other applicants will depend to a 
large extent on the over-all political negotiations among the 
Great Powers which have been going on in one form or another 
since last January. One thing is clear and that is the growing 
sentiment on the part of the member states in favor of univer- 
sality of membership. During the San Francisco Meetings 
this was emphasized repeatedly. The representative of India, 
for example, declared that the Organization “was not intended 
to be either a Holy Alliance or an exclusive club.”® 


KOREA 


In one form or another the Korean question has been on 
the agenda of the General Assembly since 1947. Last year the 
Assembly had before it a report on the Conference held in 
Geneva in April 1954 submitted by the fifteen member states 
which had participated in the United Nations action in Korea. 
According to Article IV (60) of the Armistice Agreement a 
political conference was to be held “to settle through negotiation 
the questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etcetera.”* 


The fifteen-nation report declared that the Geneva con- 
ference had failed in its objective because the Communist 
delegations rejected two basic principles. These were: 


(1) The United Nations...is...rightly empowered to take col- 
lective action to repel aggression, to restore peace and security, and 
to extend its good offices to seeking a peaceful settlement in 
Korea; 
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(2) free elections should be held under United Nations supervision 
for representatives in a National Assembly, in which representation 
shall be in direct proportion to the indigenous population in all 
parts of Korea. 


The fifteen powers then introduced a joint resolution pro- 
viding that the General Assembly should: 


(a) approve the report of the Korean Political Conference; 
(b) reaffirm that the objectives of the United Nations remained 
the achievement by peaceful means of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea under a representative form of govern- 
ment and the full restoration of international peace and security 
in the area; 

(c) express the hope that it would soon prove possible to make 
progress toward those objectives; and 

(d) request the Secretary-General to place the item on the 
provisional agenda of the tenth session.® 


During the debate the USSR delegate maintained that the 
conference which had been held was not the one referred to in 
the Armistice Agreement since it had not been convened pur- 
suant to a United Nations decision but had been agreed upon 
in Berlin by the four Great Powers. He therefore proposed that 
a conference of interested states be convened at an early date 
and that reference to the fifteen-power report be deleted from 
the resolution. He also called for the dissolution of the United 
Nations Commission on the Unification and Rehabilitation of 


Korea. 


The fifteen-power resolution was finally adopted on 8 De- 
cember by a vote of 50 to 5 with 4 abstentions. Since then little 
has transpired to provide hope for an early unification of Korea. 
Allegations have come from both sides that the other was build- 
ing up its armaments and armed forces in violation of the 
Armistice Agreement. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission, torn by dissension between its Swedish and Swiss mem- 
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bers on one side and its Czech and Polish members on the other, 
has led an increasingly tenuous existence. The Republic of 
Korea has repeatedly denounced the Commission and the terms 
of the Armistice Agreement. 


The focus of world attention has shifted away from Korea. 
Unless, therefore, the danger of a new outbreak of hostilities 
becomes imminent or an over-all political agreement including 
the question of Korea materializes, the Assembly will probably 
avoid any direct intervention. 


UNITED STATES AIRMEN 


At the last session of the General Assembly a step was taken 
which may well presage a new role for the Secretary-General. 
For the first time he was asked to mediate personally in a dis- 
pute between states and use his best offices to resolve a deadlock. 
In January 1955 the eyes of the world were on the Secretary- 
General, and the prestige not only of his office but of the United 
Nations itself was directly involved. 


In December 1954 a resolution was introduced in the 
General Assembly condemning, as a violation of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement, the imprisonment of eleven United States 
airmen and other captured personnel of the United Nations 
desiring repatriation. The resolution, jointly introduced by the 
fifteen nations which fought under the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea, requested the Secretary-General to seek the 
release of such personnel “by means most appropriate in his 
judgment.”** This appeal to the Secretary-General came after 
repeated efforts by the United States had failed. Shortly before 
the introduction of the resolution Peking had announced that 
the eleven airmen, prisoners since January 1953, had been tried 
and convicted of espionage and sentenced to long prison terms. 


The basic issue on this question was whether or not Article 
III, 51(a) of the Armistice Agreement on Korea applied to the 
eleven men. The article provided that within 60 days after the 
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entry into effect of the Agreement, all prisoners of war who 
“insist” on repatriation must be repatriated. Supporters of the 
fifteen-power resolution maintained that the article did apply, 
asserting that the United States airmen had been in uniform, 
in a military aircraft, performing a routine mission over North 
Korea on behalf of the United Nations Command. Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and the USSR opposed consideration of the 
resolution and insisted that the men were spies and therefore 
Article III was not applicable. 


After a heated debate, the draft resolution was approved 
by a vote of 47 to 5 with 7 abstentions. The same day the 
Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, cabled Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai asking for a meeting in Peking. He said that 
“taking into consideration all facts and circumstances” he felt 
obliged to “take on himself a special responsibility.” Chou 
En-lai replied: “In the interest of peace and relaxation of. inter- 
national tension, I am prepared to receive you in our capital, 
Peking, to discuss with you pertinent questions. We welcome you 
to China.”® 


Little information was given out on the course of the 
negotiations which took place in Peking between 5 and 10 
January. The Secretary-General told newsmen “we can all find 
good examples when immature or premature open diplomacy 
has wrecked a case.”*° At the conclusion of the talks a joint 
communique was issued which merely stated: 


In these talks reference was made at the same time to questions 
pertinent to the relaxation of world tension. We feel that these 
talks have been useful and we hope to be able to continue the 
contact established in these meetings.** 


After his return the Secretary-General held extensive conversa- 
tions with representatives of the countries directly concerned 
with this problem. 
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Gradually the effects of the mediation effort began to make 
themselves felt. In April the United States State Department 
reported 76 Chinese students who had previously been refused 
permission to leave the country were now free to go home. This, 
the Secretary-General had indicated, would improve the chances 
of obtaining the release of the captive airmen. That same month 
at the Asian-African Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, Premier 
Chou En-lai announced that he would be prepared to enter 
into direct talks with the United States. In May the air and 
naval engagements in the Formosa straits terminated, the threat 
of a Far Eastern war was temporarily halted, and there occurred 
a de facto cease-fire in the area. 


On 30 May four United States fighter pilots who had also 
been held in captivity since the Korean conflict were released 
by the Chinese People’s Republic. In June Krishna Menon of 
India, who had discussed the issue with the government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, told President Eisenhower that he 
expected an early release of the eleven airmen. 


On the eve of a meeting last summer between representa- 
tives of the United States and the Chinese People’s Republic in 
Geneva, the representative of the Chinese People’s Republic 
announced that his government would release the eleven im- 
prisoned airmen. “I hope,” he said, “that this measure taken by 
the Chinese Government will have favorable effects on the 
present talks.”** The eleven United States airmen were sub- 
sequently released on 4 August 1955. 


Whatever other elements may have contributed to the final 
solution, the role of the Secretary-General in the negotiations 
was publicly acknowledged by the President of the United States 
who extended his thanks particularly to “the United Nations 
and its Secretary-General who actively sought this result.”®* 
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TUNISIA 


It is encouraging to note that France has granted home- 
rule to Tunisians, and in consequence the Tunisian question 
apparently will not appear on the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly’s current session. Premier Faure told the French National 
Assembly last summer that “the days of colonialism are over, 
but the era of partnership has begun.”** 


In 1952 the question of Tunisia was formally put on the 
agenda for the first time. The French delegate protested against 
what he considered intervention in matters of domestic jurisdic- 
tion and declared that the Assembly had no competence to 
discuss a relationship which had been established by the treaties 
of Casr-Said in 1881 and the Convention of La Marsa in 1883. 
He therefore refused to participate in the debates. 


The thirteen Asian-African nations which had brought the 
issue to the Assembly alleged that the French government had 
violated the treaties and was denying the Tunisian people 
elementary freedoms and the right of self-determination. The 
resolution adopted at the seventh session expressed the hope that 
France and Tunisia would “continue negotiations on an urgent 
basis with a view to bringing about self-government for Tuni- 


sians.’”* 


The Tunisian question was again placed on the agenda of 
the Assembly at its eighth session, and the French delegation 
again refused to participate in the debates. A draft resolution 
recommending “full sovereignty and independence” for the 
people of Tunisia failed to muster a sufficient number of votes. 


Last year the question reappeared on the agenda but the 
atmosphere had changed markedly. Shortly before the Assembly 
convened a vigorous French government under the leadership of 
Premier Pierre Mendés-France had created for the first time in 
French history a Ministry for Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs 
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and the Premier himself had made a dramatic flight to Tunisia 
with an offer of immediate internal autonomy. Consequently, 
the Assembly’s resolution in 1954 simply expressed confidence 
that the negotiations then in progress would bring about’ ‘a 
satisfactory solution” and postponed further consideration “for 
the time being.’’’? The delegate of Syria, one of the harshest 
critics of French policies, reflected the prevailing optimism when 
he declared that home-rule for Tunisia “might prove to be... 
a new era...in the attitude of the Arab world towards French 


polic er 


The Mendés-France government fell two months later, but 
negotiations were resumed by the new government of Premier 
Edgar Faure, and on 3 June 1955 a series of conventions were 
signed by the French and Tunisian governments giving home- 
rule to the Protectorate. The conventions were approved by 
heavy majorities in the French National Assembly and Council 
of the Republic on 9 July and 4 August respectively. 


Under the conventions the Tunisians have internal auto- 
nomy, the metropolitan government of France maintaining 


authority over the Protectorate’s defense and external affairs. 
Personal rights for all ‘Tunisians are guaranteed in accordance 
with the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. Dis- 
putes between the two governments are to be arbitrated by a 
court consisting of three Tunisians, three Frenchmen, and a 
seventh member of either nationality, to be chosen by agreement 
between the two governments. 


The conventions also provide at least a temporary solution 
of the long-standing quarrel based on the proportion of repre- 
sentation in Tunisian municipal councils of some 250,000 colons 

French settlers) and approximately 4 million Tunisians. Repre- 
sentation of the colons is now limited for the first time to less 
than a majority in the councils. On the national level, while the 
colons retain their right to vote for representatives in the French 
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National Assembly, it is understood that representation in the 
Tunisian national legislature provided for in the conventions 
will be limited to Tunisians. Furthermore, the conventions also 
leave open the possibility of future readjustments, including the 
exercise of civic rights by nationals of one country in that of 
the other. 


MOROCCO 


The grant of home-rule to Tunisia had profound repercus- 
sions in North Africa. The French Minister for Morocco and 
Tunisia, Pierre July, appeared personally last April before a 
group of settlers in Morocco. “Some of you cite the example 
of Tunisia with anxiety,” he said. “But, gentlemen, the prob- 
lems of Tunisia and Morocco are not the same.”** 


Morocco has almost twice as many colons as Tunisia 
and they have made a heavy investment of both capital and 
labor in Moroccan agriculture and industry. The port of 
Casablanca is second in importance only to Le Havre and 
Marseille. Both France and the United States have a strong 
strategic interest in the Protectorate. The United States itself 
has spent $372 million on air bases. Recently the chairman 
of the Defense Committee of the French National Assembly 
declared that if they were needed, all French forces in Europe, 
including those committed to the North Atlantic Alliance, 
should be sent to North Africa. The defense of North Africa, 
he declared, was essential to the defense of Europe and the 
free world. 


The problem of Morocco like that of Tunisia has repeatedly 
been brought before the United Nations and until 1954 the 
two issues followed parallel courses. The granting of home-rule 
to Tunisia and the absence of any similar developments in 
Morocco led the General Assembly to concentrate its attention 
on the latter. 


Last year the Asian-African states reviewed the entire 
course of developments in Morocco, and emphasized particularly 
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the state of unrest created by the exile of Sultan Mohammed 
Ben Youssef in August 1953 and his replacement by Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Arafa. The delegate of Iraq expressed the 
views of a number of delegates when he said that the exile of 
Ben Youssef was a violation of Morocco’s sovereign rights 
under the 1906 Act of Algeciras which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the Sultan and the integrity of his domains. The 
Iraqi delegate cited the 1952 Opinion of the International 
Court of Justice as stating that the Act of Algeciras “was still 
binding on the signatories,”’® despite the 1912 Treaty of Fez, 
by which Morocco became a French Protectorate. The Saudi 
Arabian delegate said that “for every step forward taken by 
the French with respect to Tunisia there had been a step back- 
ward in the case of Morocco.”™™ 


Although the French delegate did not participate in the 
discussions in the First Committee, he did, however, make a 
statement on the question in the opening plenary meeting. 
France, he said, 


intends to call upon [Morocco] gradually, but as quickly as pos- 
sible, to manage its own affairs within the framework of Moroccan 
sovereignty ... France will not share with anyone the responsibilities 
which it has thus assumed and which it proposes to discharge.” 


During the course of the debate twelve Asian-African states 
submitted a draft resolution which called, inter alia, for negotia- 
tions “between the true representatives of the Moroccan people 
and the Government of France for the realization of the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Moroccan people in conformity with the 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter.”*°* The Assembly, how- 
ever, merely took note of the fact that “some delegations declared 
that negotiations between France and Morocco would be 
initiated” and expressed “confidence that a satisfactory solution” 
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would be achieved.*** The mildness of this resolution was dictated 
largely by a feeling that any stronger statement would only 
hamper a settlement. The delegate of the United States said 
he believed that 


the French Government was making a sincere effort. While there 
might come a time when a resolution might be appropriate, the 
present appeared to be an era of action rather than exhortation 
[and] progress toward self-government for Morocco could best be 
achieved by direct negotiations.’ 


On 21 June of last summer, Premier Faure told the French 
National Assembly that although a new policy involving the 
gradual transfer of authority to Moroccans was necessary, his 
government would “never agree to renounce, palter with or 
open to question the French position in Morocco, the permanence 
and sanctity of the interests of France.”’°* The Premier’s 
program included preservation of French interests, the progres- 
sive abolition of direct French administration, the formation of 
modern institutions to which Morocco aspired, and the develop- 
ment of an intimate French-Moroccan community. At the same 
time, Premier Faure made Gilbert Grandval, the former French 
High Commissioner of the Saar, the new Resident General of 
Morocco, replacing Francis Lacoste. As the executor of the 
new French policy, Grandval has enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity among Moroccans. However, despite his efforts to end 
the state of unrest, terrorist activities have continued, with the 
French colons and the Moroccans engaged in sporadic street 
fighting, assassinations, lynchings, and riots. 


On 20 July fifteen Asian-African members of the United 
Nations cabled the Secretary-General to use his good offices 
to end the violence in Morocco. Six days later fourteen Asian- 
African states submitted a memorandum to the Secretary- 
General asking that the Moroccan question be placed on the 
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agenda of the current Assembly session. The memorandum 
stated in part that the “present bloody events in Casablanca are 
but the latest manifestation of the gravity of the Moroccan 
situation,” which amounted to “a total disregard of the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly ... a flagrant violation of 
the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
[and] a constant threat to peace.”'” 


ALGERIA 


The question of Algeria was submitted to. the Assembly 
for the first time at the current session. Thirteen Asian-African 
states said last July in an explanatory memorandum that the 
situation in Algeria was a potential threat to peace and a source 
of international friction. The memorandum stated that 


the deteriorating situation in Algeria . . . is the direct result of 
colonial conquest, and the people of Algeria cannot be said to have 
exercised their right to self-determination as envisaged in the United 
Nations Charter.... The mass arrests which have taken place 
in Algeria, the outlawing of national political parties, the imposi- 
tion of censorship . . . and the seizure of homes by the French 
armed forces are typical consequences of the failure to grant the 
Algerian people their legitimate rights. Matters have now reached 
the point which, according to the Prime Minister of France him- 
self, the only method of affirming France’s presence in Algeria 
is by a show of force. The employment in this region of massive 
armed forces totalling over 150,000 and including French troops 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization testifies vividly to the 
grave situation existing. The continuance of this situation is creat- 
ing a serious threat to peace in the Mediterranean. area.’ 


Algeria was conquered in 1830 and declared French 
territory by the French Constitution of 1848. In 1870 the 
northern section was divided into three departments and 
transferred from military to civilian administration. The law 
of 20 September 1947 establishing the Statute of Algeria 
provided for the incorporation of the southern territories into 
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the three existing departments and made of the latter “a group 
of departments endowed with civil personality, financial au- 
tonomy, and its own particular form of organisation.”’*’ The 
law also established an Algerian Assembly made up of 60 
Moslem and 60 “citizen” representatives. This Assembly, how- 
ever, has never satisfied the nationalists who resent the provisions 
for equal representation of a million non-Moslems and eight 
million Algerians. 


Last spring the Bandung Conference “declared its support 
of the rights of the people of Algeria... to self-determination 
and independence and urged the French Government to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of this issue without delay.”’”” 


The request of the Asian-African states raises a serious 
juridical question since Algeria, unlike Morocco and Tunisia, is 
an integral part of the French Republic. Furthermore, informa- 
tion has never been submitted on Algeria in accordance with 
Article 73(e) of the Charter, nor has the General Assembly 
ever asked for such information. Article 2(7) of the Charter 
prohibits the United Nations from intervening “in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state.” 


The only precedent which might be cited for Assembly 
action lies not in the area of dependent peoples but in that of 
human rights — the Commission created in 1952 to study the 
racial situation in South Africa. However, there has been a 
growing realization that there is little the United Nations can 
do about conditions within the boundaries of a state without 
the consent and cooperation of the government concerned. 
Therefore, both on legal and practical grounds it seems more 
than probable that the Asian-African states will fail to win 
enough support in the General Assembly for consideration of 
the question of Algeria. 
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DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Looking back, one of the clearest trends discernible in ten 
years of United Nations history is the progressive growth of the 
Organization’s concern over the development of dependent 
peoples toward self-government or independence. The initial 
emphasis on the 20 million people in the United Nations Trust 
Territories has been broadened to include the 200 million 
inhabitants of 59 Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


A striking example of the importance of the future of depen- 
dent peoples, and a portent of continued if not increased United 
Nations activity in this field, was afforded by the Asian-African 
Conference last April at Bandung — a conference representing 
between one-half and two-thirds of the world’s population. All 
of the five sponsoring nations (Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
and Pakistan) had emerged as states since 1945, and four are 
members of the United Nations. 

In the final communique of the Conference, the delegates 
were agreed: 

1. In declaring that colonialism in all its manifestations is an evil 
which should speedily be brought to an end; 

In affirming that the subjection of peoples to alien subjugation 

...is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and is an 

impediment to the promotion of world peace and cooperation ; 

In declaring its support of the cause of freedom and independ- 

ence for all such peoples; and 

In calling upon the powers concerned to grant freedom and 

independence to such peoples.™"4 


The following June, at San Francisco, the delegate of Belgium — 
a colonial power — said of Bandung that 

this conference has fully convinced me that the complete equality 
of the races, with all its natural consequences, is more than a 
concept today; it has become a reality, and any contemporary 
statesman who refuses to admit it will be bound to make a good 
many mistakes.'!? 
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Some idea of the growing importance of questions center- 
ing on dependent peoples may be found in a comparison of the 
General Assembly’s agenda for January 1946 and September 
1955. Ten years ago there was the problem of negotiating 
agreements for the transfer of League of Nations Mandates to 
the United Nations; a proposal by the Union of South Africa 
for the annexation of the territory of South West Africa; the 
question of implementing the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
United Nations Charter regarding the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, and the report of the Secretary-General on information 
supplied by the administering members in accordance with 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 


The 1955 agenda reflects the evolution which these ques- 
tions have undergone and the increased scope of the United 
Nations concern with dependent peoples. At the current session, 
for example, procedures will be in effect allowing the United 
Nations to approximate as closely as possible the practices of 
the League of Nations in the supervision of South West Africa. 
The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories will not only have its regular report considered by the 


Assembly, but no doubt there will again be attempts to widen 
the Committee’s terms of reference. Finally, there are a number 
of new problems at least in terms of the agenda ten years ago. 
These include Cyprus, Morocco, West Irian (West New Guinea), 
the Togolands, the Cameroons, and the problems confronting the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian administration, only 
five years away from independence. 


SOMALILAND 


1955 is the chronological half-way point to independence 
for the United Nations Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement with Italy. The sov- 
ereign state of Somalia will come into existence in 1960. 


The problems involved in the metamorphosis are appalling- 
ly numerous and complex. Somaliland is a barren, under- 
developed coastal strip on the Horn of Africa and is deficient 
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in almost any economic potential, with the possible exception 
of oil resources. Over two-thirds of the 1,270,000 inhabitants 


are nomadic and largely illiterate. 


Last summer the delegate of Australia to the Trusteeship 
Council said that in 1960 “the majority of the population would 
still be living under the same primitive conditions as it had 
been for centuries.”"** The delegate of India was more 
optimistic. “He had been impressed and encouraged by the 
progress achieved in Somaliland.”"* 


Political Aspects 


The report of the Trusteeship Council to the current 
session of the General Assembly quotes the Administering 
Authority as stating in 1955 that the “development of Somali 
political life . . . was reflected by the expansion both in the 
numbers and the activities of the representative political institu- 
tions and their legislative and administrative work.”*** Municipal 
elections had been held, and administrative reforms promulgated 
together with legislation for the holding of national elections, 
possibly before the end of this year. 

Reports by a visiting mission and by the Advisory Council 
a year earlier had been somewhat less optimistic. The mission 
informed the Trusteeship Council that “as yet there were no 
plans for the transfer of executive responsibility to Somalis,” and 
that the “Administering Authority hesitated to bring Somalis 
into executive organs of government before the general elections” 
‘had been held.“* The three-member United Nations Advisory 
Council, which had been provided for in the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment to aid and advise the Administering Authority, stated that 
“the lack of participation of the nomadic population in the 
political life of the Territory made the political future un- 
predictable.””"** 
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Economic Aspects 


The Territory’s economic resources are meagre; production 
for export is limited mainly to bananas, hides, ghee, cotton, and 
incense. While the nomadic population sometimes engages in 
agriculture at a bare subsistence level, their main occupation 
is the breeding of large herds of cattle, camels, and goats with 
emphasis on quantity rather than quality. 


Last year the Administering Authority submitted an 
economic development plan to the Trusteeship Council which 
listed four main objectives to be achieved before 1960: (1) 
development of agriculture and animal husbandry through 
irrigation and well-digging projects; (2) building of grain 
storage facilities; (3) improvements in communications, urban 
sanitation, electrical installations; and (4) over-all development 
of industry, arts and crafts. A total cost was envisaged of 87 
million somalos ($12,180,000), of which it was hoped that 
17 million somalos would come from private sources, 70 mil- 
lion from public funds. 


An over-riding principle of the Administration’s economic 
plans has been to limit investments to undertakings which either 
can be completed before 1960 or which have a “reasonable 
chance of support from outside the Territory after 1960” in 
order “not to burden the Somali State.”"** Although the 
Trusteeship Council has commended the Administering Author- 
ity for its efforts, it has, since 1950, been pressing for an over-all 
master plan which would include year by year objectives and 
programs relating to the economy of the Territory after 1960. 


Despite the objectives already achieved, the major question 
remaining unanswered is whether economic aid to Somaliland 
is still too little and too late. According to the 1954 visiting 
mission 
unless notable progress were made before 1960 the independent 


State might find itself confronted with an annual deficit . . . of 
between five to ten million dollars, a deficit in the balance of 
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payments which might reach ten million dollars, no market for 
its bananas, an undeveloped indigenous economy and insufficient 
resources to maintain the new water supplies and the social and 
educational services established during the trusteeship admin- 
istration.*!® 


Social Aspects 


Basic changes in the present social and cultural environ- 
ment of the Territory must be made if Somaliland is to become 
an organic, sovereign state. These changes involve the disposition 
— physical as well as psychological — of the nomadic popula- 
tion, the common denominator of the Territory’s inhabitants. 
The majority of the nomads owe primary allegiance to kinship 
groups whose authority and influence is rapidly changing under 
the impact of Western technology. Every well dug to augment 
the water supply challenges traditional patterns of authority; 
every vote taken, every school set up, every effort to improve 
health standards has the same effect. This creates the problem 
of setting up new and acceptable patterns to replace the old. To 
do this effectively will require “the gathering of ethnographic 
data for administrative and developmental purposes.” Accord- 
ing to the 1954 visiting mission this question “had received little 
attention.”’*° The mission reported, for example, that concentra- 
tion on establishing schools in towns and villages “might have 
the effect of emphasizing the social cleavage between the town 
dweller and the tribally-oriented Somali.”’** With the help of 
UNESCO a fundamental education center has already been 
set up for a semi-nomadic community and plans are underway 
to establish a pilot project for a group of nomads. 


The Frontier Question 


The question of the frontier between Somaliland and 
Ethiopia dates back to the events during and following World 
War II, when Somaliland and the Ogaden province of eastern 
Ethiopia were placed under British Military Authority. In 
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1948 an Anglo-Ethiopian protocol established for the first time 
a provisional administrative frontier between the Trust Terri- 
tory and Ethiopia. In 1950 the General Assembly recommended 
that Italy and Ethiopia enter into bilateral negotiations to reach 
agreement on that part of the frontier “not already delimited by 
international agreement.”’*** Last year the General Assembly 
recommended that if these negotiations, which had been 
dragging on inconclusively since 1952, did not produce any 
results by July of this year the two governments should agree 
to mediation by an appointee of the Secretary-General.’** This 
past summer the representative of Italy told the Trusteeship 
Council that the Italian Ambassador had met with the Ethiopian 
Foreign Minister in Addis Ababa on 28 June, but up to press 
time there had been no news of further developments. 


The Egyptian representative on the Advisory Council has 
reported that in the meantime the nomadic people living on the 
Somali side of the present frontier had 


declared that they were living in a permanent state of fear and 
worry and that the general feeling of insecurity was due to the 
fact that the provisional line was arbitrary, separating the tribes 
and families and depriving them of their traditional resources in 
grass and water, resources they had enjoyed traditionally... in 
the past. They said that they had hoped the United Nations would 
improve their condition but that they are getting desperate and 
impatient to settle the dispute themselves.!* 


In view of the uncertain outcome of the negotiations in 
Addis Ababa, and the apparent unwillingness of Ethiopia to 
accept mediation, there appear to be only two possible courses 
of Assembly action open at the current session. One would be 
for the Assembly to ask the Secretary-General to appoint a 
mediator, and urge both sides to accept his good offices. The 
second course of action would be for the Assembly to create 
a committee for the specific purpose of working out a final 
settlement of the problem. 
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TOGOLAND 


The problem of the two Togolands, Trust Territories on 
the West Coast of Africa, has undergone a marked shift in 
emphasis since it first came before the United Nations eight 
years ago. The original issue was the unification of the Ewe 
peoples who are located along the coastal regions of the Gold 
Coast, Togoland under British administration, and Togoland 
under French administration. The next focus of the problem 
was the split caused by the frontier between the two Togolands. 
The concern of the United Nations now is not just the future 
of the Ewes but the related questions of the unification of the 
two Trust Territories and the future of British Togoland. This 
latter arose as an acute issue in the United Nations last year 
in consequence of a memorandum submitted by the United 
Kingdom to the General Assembly. 


The United Kingdom memorandum said that British 
Togoland had been administered as part of the Gold Coast 
and that when the latter became independent “within a meas- 
urable period,” it would no longer be “politically practicable 


or desirable in the interests of the inhabitants”’** to administer 
British Togoland as a separate entity. British ‘Togoland, it was 
said, “is too small and poor to stand alone. It must join one or 
other of its larger neighbours.”’** The memorandum men- 
tioned integration with the Gold Coast as a possible solution 
for British ‘Togoland, and commented on the possibility of the 
two Togolands forming an independent state. The United 
Kingdom memorandum said that this latter course seemingly 
would fail to solve the “ethnic, social and economic problems’’*”* 
of the people of British Togoland whose “progress towards self- 
government or independence has matched that of the Gold 


Coast itself.”!** 
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The memorandum asked that the General Assembly at 
its ninth session authorize the Trusteeship Council to formulate 
procedures and recommendations by which the wishes of the 
inhabitants of British Togoland might be ascertained so that the 
“Assembly would be able, at its tenth session, to set in motion 
the approved machinery in the course of 1956.” It was sug- 
gested further that the Trusteeship Council’s regular visiting 
mission for 1955 would “give the Assembly an opportunity of 
reviewing the general state of opinion in the Territory. If, after 
this Mission has reported, the United Nations wishes to make 
further inquiry, the United Kingdom would be prepared to 
agree to plebiscite.”*” 


Although the memorandum advanced a number of argu- 
ments in favor of integration of British Togoland with the Gold 
Coast, the delegate of the United Kingdom to the Fourth Com- 
mittee took pains not to take a firm position on this question. He 
said that although a “decisive majority” had favored “continued 
association with the Gold Coast” in elections held in 1954, these 
results must not “prejudge the issue” and at best should be 
considered as a “mere pointer.””"** 


General Assembly Debates 


The difficulty which the General Assembly has faced since 
the beginning in ascertaining the dominant trends of opinion 
in the two Togolands was not alleviated by the oral statements 
of petitioners from the Togolands who spoke before the Fourth 
Committee of the Assembly last year. Ten of the fifteen were 
from British Togoland, and five from French Togoland. Some 
petitioners supported the position taken by the French and 
British delegations; other petitioners contradicted not only the 
statements of the Administering Authorities but those of their 
fellow countrymen. Proposals included: integration of British 
Togoland with the Gold Coast; continuing development of 
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French Togoland within the French Union; United Nations 
administration of the Territories, either separately or together; 
and immediate unification and creation of an independent state 
of Togoland. The petitioners even contradicted one another 
as to who was the true representative of which group. Claims 
put forward as to the size of one petitioner’s following were 
contradicted by another. The delegate of Mexico observed that 


the number of Ewes rose and fell by 300,000 in two different 
regions according to whether the petitioner who was speaking 
favoured integration of Togoland under British administration 
with the Gold Coast or advocated unification with Togoland 
under French administration.’** 


The petitioners were not alone in their disagreement over 
the objectives they sought for their homeland. The delegates to 
the Fourth Committee also had their own differences of opinion 
as to Charter objectives for Trust Territories. The Philippine 
delegate asked if integration with the Gold Coast did not amount 
to being “swallowed, then annexed and then erased from the 
map of Africa?’”’™** The delegate of Haiti briefly reviewed the 
history of the Togolands as a single German colony, then as 
British and French Mandates under the League of Nations, and 
finally as Trust Territories under the Trusteeship System, still 
divided between two administrations. He then said that the 
‘“*Togolander had, thus, in a sense, become a man of two worlds, 
though in reality belonging to neither.”’** In order to promote 
“the development of the unified Territory towards self-govern- 
ment and independence in accordance with the Charter,” he 
proposed that if the United Kingdom should decline to con- 
tinue administering British Togoland the “United Nations should 
not hesitate to assume direct responsibility.” *”* 

The United Kingdom maintained in its memorandum last 
year that the terms “self-government” and “independence” 
were not synonymous, and, in fact were “set in opposition in 
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the text of Article 76 b. of the Charter.” The Article in 
question states that one of the basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system shall be to promote “self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” [italics added.] The United Kingdom con- 
cluded that the terms “self-government” and “independence” 
described “equally valid ends to be attained by the inhabitants 
of a Trust Territory,”?* 

To those delegates who remained convinced that integra- 
tion with the Gold Coast fell short of the;Charter’s objectives, 
the delegate of France cautioned, 
human realities should have priority over theory, and the Trustee- 
ship System should not develop into a rigid formula in which the 
peoples of the Trust Territories were imprisoned because of the 
anxiety of certain delegations to thwart the Administering 
Authorities,'** 


In an effort to find an acceptable compromise the delegate 
of India explored some of the alternatives and their implications: 


First the United Kingdom could be asked to continue administer- 
ing the Territory; but the country was too small, had no access 
to the sea and was viable neither from the administrative nor from 
the economic point of view. Secondly the functions relinquished 
by the United Kingdom could be handed over to the Gold Coast; 
but the Gold Coast was too well versed in the subject to wish to 
assume the role of an Administering Authority and, furthermore, 
was still far from becoming a Member State in its own right. The 
remaining possibility was independence, which did not mean 
isolation. The Territory had experience of parliamentary methods, 
for it had elected members of a legislative assembly by universal 
suffrage; it was therefore capable of governing itself on democratic 
lines. Integration would mean fusion, with independence. The 
Indian delegation could see no other solution.1** 
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General Assembly Action 


The Assembly’s resolution last year avoided any commit- 
ment by mentioning all possible solutions and by concentrating 
upon means of ascertaining the wishes of the Togolanders. The 


General Assembly 
1. Decides... that steps should be taken, in the light of the 


particular circumstances of the Trust Territory, to ascertain the 
wishes of the inhabitants as to their future, without prejudice 
to the eventual solution they may choose whether it be inde- 
pendence, unification of an independent Togoland under British 
administration with an independent Togoland under French 
administration, unification with an independent Gold Coast, or 
some other self-governing or independent status; 

2. Requests the Trusteeship Council to... consider what arrange- 
ments should be made in pursuance of the above decision... 
3. Further requests the Trusteeship Council to dispatch a special 
mission to the Trust Territories... to make a special study of 
these problems and to submit its report thereon in time for the 
Council to report to the General Assembly at its tenth sessicn.’*® 


By requesting that a special mission be sent to both Trust 
Territories, the Assembly recognized that the fate of one Trust 
Territory would have repercussions on the fate of the other; and 
that approval could not be given for the integration of Togoland 
under British administration with the Gold Coast without con- 
sidering the attitude of the people of both Trust Territories to 
the demand for unification. This has raised certain delicate 
problems since the French Administering Authority, unlike the 
British, has not invited the assistance of the Assembly in de- 
termining the future status of its Territory. The delegate of 
France said that 
it seemed to him useless and even undesirable to send a special 
mission at a time when the Administration was instituting reforms 
of great importance. He had recalled France’s rights under the 
Trusteeship Agreements. He must therefore, with full authority, 
announce that a visiting mission, whether special or regular, would 
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enter Togoland under French administration only on a date, and 
stay there only for a period, agreed upon with the French Gov- 
ernment.'* 

During the fifteenth session of the Trusteeship Council 
this past summer the French delegate specified that the only 
solution acceptable to his government “would be to ask the 
regular visiting mission to undertake the special study as part 
of its normal functions” in French Togoland.**! In effect the 
Trusteeship Council did as proposed by the French delegation. 
The visiting mission is, according to its terms of reference, a 
periodic visiting mission established under Article 87 of the 
Charter with a special directive to carry out the tasks prescribed 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the General Assembly resolution. 


The mission, composed of representatives of Australia, 
India, Syria, and the United States, left on 7 August for West 
Africa for a stay of eight weeks divided between British and 
French Togoland. Its special report will be considered by the 
Trusteeship Council in November so that the Council may 
report this year to the Assembly. 


Future Courses of Action 


If the Assembly agrees that some form of plebiscite should 
be held in British Togoland, the outcome inevitably would affect 
the sister Territory. Option for integration with the Gold Coast 
would eliminate the possibility of unification of the Territories, 
except perhaps, and at a much later date, within the framework 
of a united Togoland-Gold Coast federation. If, on the other 
hand, British Togolanders do not opt for integration with the 
Gold Coast a review of the entire situation would be called for, 
including revision of the Trusteeship Agreement with the United 
Kingdom. 

The very fact of consultation with British Togolanders 
might well stimulate a demand for similar consultation in the 
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French Territory but it seems unlikely that, at least in the 
immediate future, the French government would agree to any 
formal polling of public opinion particularly since it is believed 
that this might hamper the implementation of the series of 
administrative reforms now in progress. As one petitioner told 
the Assembly last year, the “country must learn to govern itself 
... and the United Nations should not deprive it of that oppor- 
tunity.”!* 


Furthermore, any such consultation would run into certain 
difficulties, given the difference in voting systems. While uni- 
versal adult suffrage exists in British Togoland, it does not exist 
in the French Territory where registration is by “categories of 
voters.” The French delegate to the fifteenth session of the 
Trusteeship Council explained that the three criteria for belong- 
ing to one of sixteen categories were “degree of advancement, 
responsibility” and some sort of personal identification papers. 
Women were excluded from the vote unless they had two or 
more children, thereby proving that “they bore a certain respon- 
sibility.”” The Special Representative for Togoland under French 
administration said that the “only men excluded were those 
21 years of age or over who had practically no responsibility, 
i.c., who were not notables or wage-earners or agricultural 
workers, farmers or heads of families.”’** Progress toward uni- 
versal suffrage, he declared, was shown by the increase of voters 
from 8,000 in 1952 to 152,000 in 1954. About “half the adult 
population” was expected to be enfranchised as of March 
1955. 


The United Kingdom memorandum on British Togoland 
asserted that it would be “neither possible nor appropriate to 
introduce the status of the Trust Territory under French admin- 
istration into consideration of the future of the British Terri- 
tory.”’*° However, it seems clear that the two questions cannot 
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be disassociated and the current session of the Assembly will 
have before it the findings of the mission with regard to both 
Territories. It seems probable that discussion in the Fourth 
Committee will center around such questions as: 


(1) Should a plebiscite be held, and if so, in British Togoland 
only? 

(2) Should there be complete United Nations supervision of 
such a plebiscite? 

(3) What should be the alternatives presented to the people 
in a plebiscite? 

(4) What should be the criteria of eligibility for participation 
in any referendum? 


It is unlikely that final answers to all these questions will be 
given at the current session of the Assembly. However, certain 
general principles presumably will be established, and the 
Trusteeship Council will be directed to elaborate procedures 
consonant with these principles for submission to the Assembly’s 
eleventh session, in order that “definitive arrangements. ..may 


be decided upon.”'* 


CAMEROONS 


During recent years the Cameroons have come in for an 
increasing share of attention in both the Trusteeship Council 
and the Fourth Committee of the Assembly. In all probability 
this trend will continue at the current session. 


The Cameroons under British administration is admin- 
istered as part of the neighboring Protectorate of Nigeria, and 
the British delegate told the Trusteeship Council early this year 
at the Council’s fifteenth session that he could see “no other 
possible solution” to the problem of the future of the British 
Cameroons than “closer political association with Nigeria.” He 
also spoke of the difference between north and south similar to 
that said to exist in British Togoland, with the northern peoples 
forming “part of ancient traditional social and political organ- 
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izations” in Nigeria. The people of the southern Cameroons, he 
said, were “very conscious of their separate identity” and neither 
the inhabitants of the north nor the south “wish to belong to 
the same unit.”**7 In actual fact, the northern and southern 
halves of the British Cameroons are divided by an intervening 
strip of Nigerian territory. 


In October 1954 a new Nigerian Constitution came into 
force after conferences in London and Lagos, attended by repre- 
sentatives from the British Cameroons as well as from Nigeria. 
This Constitution made the northern British Cameroons an 
integral part of the Northern Region in the Nigerian federal 
structure. The southern British Cameroons, however, was given 
“quasi-federal status” with its own executive and legislative 
organs. Some time before August 1956 there is likely to be an- 
other convention to review the Constitution and to examine the 
question of self-government.'** 


While these developments are apparently acceptable to the 
British Cameroonians, petitioners from the French Cameroons 
have asked, inter alia, for unification of the two Trust Terri- 
tories. This led the Indian delegate to observe early this year: 


The movement for the unification of the Cameroons was, however, 
much more in evidence in the area administered by France; 
perhaps the reason for that difference was that the inhabitants 
of one part of the Cameroons felt that development in the other 
part was more rapid than in their own part. The French Admin- 
istration should certainly take that point of view into account.'*® 


The French government is examining a series of admin- 
istrative reforms for the French Cameroons similar to those 
being instituted in French Togoland. In the past, criticism has 
been directed at the double electoral college by which European 
and African voting lists are kept separate. The petitioners ap- 
pearing before the Fourth Committee have also reiterated their 
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demands for United Nations supervision of a referendum on the 
question of unification of the two Cameroons. 


Last year the Assembly asked the Trusteeship Council 
“(a) To continue to give appropriate attention to the matters 
raised by the petitioners; (b) To request its next visiting mission 
to study these matters; (c) To report accordingly to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its tenth session.” ?° 


Since the adoption of this resolution the United Nations 
has received a flood of petitions from the French Cameroons. 
The Trusteeship Council had before it 264 petitions from the 
French Cameroons alone during its sixteenth session this past 
summer; over 100 more petitions were received from the Ter- 
ritory too late for consideration. Many of the petitions referred 
to alleged acts of violence following a change of French High 
Commissioners in April. A large number of the petitions were 
sent by representatives of the Union des populations du Ca- 
meroun (UPC), an organization which last July was declared by 
the French government to be subversive. Search warrants were 
issued for the organization’s leaders who are said to have fled 
both to the British Cameroons and to Nigeria. One of the UPC 
petitions sent to the United Nations last May from Kumba, 
just across the border in British Cameroons, reads as follows: 


Lt General Secretary United Nations New York 

War in Cameroon under French — French men shot gun — 

men died — dead person not counted — come quickly 
Louis'®1 


The difficulty of evaluating such communications from a 
distance of 5,000 miles is obvious and thus one important 
function of the Trusteeship Council’s visiting missions is to look 
into the questions raised by petitioners. 


This year’s visiting mission to the Cameroons will not leave 
for West Africa until 15 October for a stay of two months in 
the Trust Territories and thus its report will not be before the 
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General Assembly this year. However, in view of the possibility 
of increased tension, the Assembly may well decide, as it has 
done before, to hear petitioners from the French Cameroons at 
its current session, and consider the course of recent develop- 
ments in the Trust Territory. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


The question of South West Africa has been before the 
United Nations for the past nine years. The most recent re- 
port on the administrative policies of the Union of South 
Africa concludes that the “main efforts of the Administration 
are directed almost exclusively in favour of the European 
inhabitants. . .often at the expense of the Native population.”*™* 


Last year the report declared that 


after thirty-five years of administration under the Mandates System, 
the Native inhabitants are still not participating in the political 
development of the Territory . . . their participation in the economic 
development is restricted to that of labourers and . . . the social 
and educational services for their benefit are far from satisfactory.** 


Criticisms such as these have been heard year after year in the 
United Nations, and yet no basic change has been effected in 
the Union’s policy of white supremacy and apartheid. Last year 
the delegate of the Union to the General Assembly said that his 
“Government believed in what it was doing in South West 
Africa and it believed that time would completely justify the 


manner in which it was discharging its trust.” 

Confronted by this attitude, the question arises—what 
effect can continued United Nations concern have on the fate 
of the people of the Territory — a people, according to the 
delegate of Thailand, who are “without hope and without a 
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future.” A partial answer may be found in recent develop- 
ments, seemingly dry and procedural, at The Hague and at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York. 


At The Hague, the International Court of Justice (ICJ) 
published its Opinion last June on a question addressed to the 
Court by the General Assembly last year—was the special rule 
of procedure adopted by the Assembly on matters pertaining to 
South West Africa a correct interpretation of the Court’s 
Opinion of 1950? The special rule was one requiring a two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly for adoption of measures pertaining 
to the Territory. 


In 1950 the Court had written that the “degree of super- 
vision” of the United Nations over South West Africa should 
not exceed that of the League of Nations and should conform 
“as far as possible” to the procedure of the Council of the 
League. The Court wrote this past June in answer to the 
Assembly’s question: 


Taking decisions by a two-thirds majority vote or by a simple 
majority vote is one of the distinguishing features of the General 
Assembly, while the unanimity rule was one of the distinguishing 
features of the Council of the League of Nations. These two 
systems are characteristic of different organs, and one system 
cannot be substituted for the other without constitutional amend- 
ment. To transplant upon the General Assembly the unanimity rule 
of the Council of the League would not be simply the introduction 
of a procedure, but would amount to a disregard of one of the 
characteristics of the General Assembly, Consequently the question 
of conformity of the voting system of the General Assembly with 
that of the Council of the League of Nations presents insur- 
mountable difficulties of a juridical nature. For these reasons, the 
voting system of the General Assembly must be considered as not 
being included in the procedure which, according to the previous 
Opinion of the Court, the General Assembly should follow in 
exercising its supervisory function.’®® 
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The Court also wrote that the “degree of supervision” men- 
tioned in its 1950 Opinion related “to the extent of the substan- 
tive supervision thus exercised, and not to the manner in which 
the collective will of the General Assembly is expressed.”'*’ 
Furthermore, the two-thirds rule adopted by the Assembly last 
year “cannot be considered as instituting a greater degree of 
supervision than that which was envisaged by the previous 
Opinion of the Court.’*** 


Although the ICJ’s 1950 Opinion stated that the Union of 
South Africa had no obligation to place South West Africa 
under United Nations Trusteeship there was an obligation of 
the Union, inherited from its League of Nations Mandate over 
the Territory, to submit annual reports and petitions from South 
West Africa to the United Nations. 


In 1951, therefore, the General Assembly created an Ad 
Hoc Committee to negotiate with South Africa on ways and 
means of implementing the Opinion. No agreement was reached. 


In 1953 the Assembly set up a Committee on South West 
Africa to examine any reports submitted by the Union or, 
alternatively, to examine “such information and documentation 
as may be available”’”” for the purpose of writing its own annual 
reports based on the League Questionnaire on the Territory. 
The new Committee also was empowered to negotiate with the 
Union for the submission of reports. Once again South Africa 
refused to cooperate—alleging that the Committee’s terms of 
reference were “even more inflexible than those of the Ad Hoc 
Committee” and that there was no hope that new negotiations 
would lead to positive results."°° The Union refused to submit 
either reports or petitions partly on the ground that to do so 
would not be “in the interests of efficient administration.”’™ 
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The Committee on South West Africa suggested a number 
of ways and means by which the General Assembly might ex- 
ercise its right of supervision, including the two-thirds voting 
rule. The Committee held that the provision in Article 18(2) 
for a two-thirds vote on “important questions” could be applied 
to matters pertaining to South West Africa. The Committee 
also suggested in its report last year that the General Assembly 
should adopt the two-thirds rule only with the concurring vote 
of the Union Government; if the Union Government were to 
refuse its vote, then the Committee suggested that the Assembly 
should ask the ICJ whether or not the procedure was in keeping 
with the Court’s 1950 Opinion. 


Although the delegate of South Africa took part in the 
Fourth Committee’s discussion of the report drawn up by the 
Committee on South West Africa, he declared that his govern- 
ment would not support the Committee’s proposal because the 
two-thirds vote 
would deprive the Union of South Africa of the right which it 
had possessed under the League system to prevent a decision which 
might be unsatisfactory to it, and the Assembly would therefore be 
exercising a greater degree of supervision than the League Coun- 
dL 


However, the General Assembly approved the two-thirds rule 
despite the negative vote of South Africa, but took no action on 
two draft resolutions suggested by the Committee on South West 
Africa pertaining to petitions from the Territory until such time 
as the IC] gave its Opinion on the voting rule. 


Now that the Court has published its findings, it is likely 
that the two draft resolutions deferred from last year and three 
new resolutions based on petitions received subsequently will be 
the subject of Assembly action at the current session. This session 
therefore is the first time that the right of the United Nations 
to receive and act on reports and petitions from the Territory 
will be fully exercised. 
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Although the Union government has refused to submit 
annual reports, reports are being written by the United Nations, 
and are based on official information pertaining to the Territory; 
although the Union government has refused to forward peti- 
tions, provision has been made for petitions to be received at 
the United Nations. There seems little reason to doubt that the 
number of petitions will increase from year to year. Thus, in a 
limited way, some sort of communication has been established 
between the United Nations and the people of South West 
Africa. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Article 76 (b) of the United Nations Charter sets as one 
of the “basic objectives of the trusteeship system” the “pro- 
gressive development toward self-government or independence”’ 
of each Trust Territory. Two questions of paramount impor- 
tance immediately arise. First, is it possible to set a time-limit 
for the attainment of this objective? And second, if time-limits 
are set, who will determine them—the Administering Authorities 
or the United Nations? 


In 1950 a precedent for establishing such time-limits was 
set when the General Assembly decreed that Libya should be- 
come independent in two years and Italian Somaliland in ten. 
In 1952 the Assembly passed a resolution inviting the Admin- 
istering Authorities to report on the estimated “period of time” 
needed for each Trust Territory to achieve self-government or 
independence.*** No Administering Authority has so far com- 
plied with this request. However the 1954 visiting mission did 
make two estimates of its own. It expressed the opinion that the 
inhabitants of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration 
could “govern themselves in one generation,” and that “self- 
government was within reach” for the Territory of Tanganyika 
under British administration “much earlier” than for Ruanda- 
Urundi. The Belgian government said that there was “no ade- 
quate evidence” for any such estimate, and the United Kingc™m 
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TENTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
20 September 1955 


AGENDA 


Political Questions 
International conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments. 
Proposal to call a General Conference of members of the United Nations for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter. 
Admission of new members to the United Nations. 
Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization. 
Question of Korea. 
Effects of atomic radiation upon human health and safety. 
Question of Morocco. 


Dependent Peoples 


Question of South West Africa. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73 (e) of the Charter. 

Communications relating to the cessation of the transmission of information 
under Article 73 (e). 

Renewal of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

Question of Cyprus. 

The Togoland unification problem. 

Question of West Irian (West New Guinea) . 


Economic Questions 


Question of the establishment of a Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. 
Question of the establishment of an International Finance Corporation. 
Programs of technical assistance 
Question of assistance to Libya. 

Social Questions 
Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa. 
Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Report of Director of United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. 
Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. 
Race conflict in South Africa resulting from policies of apartheid. 
Right of peoples and nations to self-determination. 
Report of Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. 


Legal Questions 
Registration and publication of treaties and international agreements. 
Report of the International Law Commission. 
Arbitral procedure. 
Correction of votes in the General Assembly. 
Review of Administrative Tribunal Judgments. 


NOTE: The above comprises a selective list of items from the agenda of the first 
and tenth sessions of the General Assembly. 





FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
10 January 1946 


AGENDA 


Political Questions 
Establishment of a commission to deal with the problems raised by the 
discovery of atomic energy and other related matters. 
General reduction of armaments. 
Calling of General Conference of members of the United Nations under Ar- 
ticle 109 of the Charter for the purpose of reviewing the present Charter. 
Admission of new members to the United Nations. 
Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization. 
Calling of General Conference of members of the United Nations under Ar- 
ticle 109 of the Charter in order to eliminate the so-called “veto privilege.” 
Application of Article 27 dealing with voting in the Security Council. 
Presence of troops of members of United Nations on non-enemy territory. 
Relations of members of the United Nations with Spain. 


Dependent Peoples 
Statement by the Union of South Africa on the outcome of their consultations 
with the peoples of South West Africa as to the future status of the mandated 
territory and implementation to be given to the wishes thus expressed. 
Report of the Secretary-General on information to be transmitted by members 
concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Resolution on the holding of a conference to implement the provision of 
Chapter XI of the Charter regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Report of the Secretary-General on trusteeship agreements, 


Economic Questions 


Reconstruction of countries members of the United Nations devastated by war. 
World shortage of cereals. 


Social Questions 
Treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa. 
The question of refugees and consideration of the constitution of the Inter 
national Refugee Organization. 
Draft declaration on fundamental human rights and freedoms and on the 
rights and duties of states. 
Resolution on persecution and discrimination. 
Political rights of women. 
Resolution on the crime of genocide. 
Report of the Committee on UNRRA. 
Convocation of an International Press Conference. 
Establishment of an International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Summoning of a preparatory conference of technical experts on housing 
and town planning. 

Legal Questions 
Regulations to give effect to Article 102 of Charter regarding treaty registration. 
Carrying out of provisions of Article 13 of Charter regarding the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. 





declared that for Tanganyika “such a timetable. ..would mean 
not ‘self-government’ but either administrative or economic 
collapse or the vesting of excessive power in a largely non- 
African civil service.”*™ 


In Trusteeship Council debates the Administering Author- 
ities invariably claim that it is impossible to set time-limits. ‘They 
also maintain, as the delegate of France has said, that “the time 
and manner in which self-government or independence may be 
attained” is a matter for the Administering Authority to decide 
upon, and would “be determined by it alone.”*® The point of 
view of the non-administering powers was clearly stated last year 
by the Indian delegate to the Assembly. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, she said, “should give the matter careful study and should 
fix a definite date for the independence of each Territory, 
depending on its circumstances and stage of development.” 


In 1953 the General Assembly asked the Council to include 
in its subsequent annual reports a special section on “attainment 
by the Trust Territories of the objective of self-government or 
independence,” covering not only a review of progress toward 
the Charter’s objectives for each Territory, but also the Coun- 
cil’s “conclusions and recommendations” on the nature of that 
progress.**? 


Last year the Council made a gesture toward meeting the 
Assembly’s request. Its annual report for 1953-54 contained a 
special section on this question, consisting essentially of a re- 
grouping of relevant material presented elsewhere in the docu- 
ment. There were, however, no conclusions or recommendations 
for the simple reason, according to the President of the Council, 
that “none had been adopted.” 
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This omission, as well as the inclusion of the special section, 
was commented on by the Assembly which expressed the hope 
that the next report would contain conclusions and recommen- 
dations. However, at its sixteenth session last summer the Coun- 
cil decided by a vote of 1 against, 0 in favor, and 11 absten- 
tions, not even to include in this year’s report the special section 
of factual material prepared by the Secretariat relating to the 
attainment of self-government or independence. The Admin- 
istering Authorities which last year had abstained from voting on 
the inclusion of such a section were even less favorably inclined 
this year. The non-administering powers were dissatisfied with 
the proposed section because it did not contain any conclusions 
or recommendations. A series of these had been submitted by 
the delegate of India, but finally on the motion of the Syrian 
delegate they were not acted on and merely referred to the 
committees responsible for drafting the Council’s annual report 
on the Trust Territories. 


The Council’s action will probably be thoroughly debated 
at the current session of the Assembly. The delegate of India 
told the Council last summer that his delegation reserved its 
right to raise the matter in the Assembly. What the Assembly 
will do about the Council’s action is an open question. The 
Assembly might feel that inasmuch as the Council has at least 
adopted a procedure which could lead to conclusions or recom- 
mendations in the future, no action at this session is necessary. 
Or, the Assembly might feel that the time has come to create 
its own committee for the express purpose of setting time-limits 
for the attainment of self-government or independence. This 
latter course is open to the serious objection that the Admin- 
istering Authorities are unlikely to cooperate with any such 
committee. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


This year the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories concerned itself primarily with the effects 
of urbanization and industrialization on some 200 million people 
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living in dependent territories. The Committee’s report to the 
current session of the General Assembly noted that changes in 
the territories 


which took 150 years to develop in the West are now taking place 
within the lifetime of a single generation. Towns are springing up 
almost overnight and the older towns are expanding at a rate which 
renders difficult any orderly process of town planning. Moreover, 
in most of the Non-Self-Governing Territories of Africa these 
changes are happening in societies still based on a primitive agri- 
cultural economy and bound by tribal law and custom.’ 


The influx of rural peoples into urban centers has had a 
number of serious results, including the disruption of traditional 
family life, with social, economic, and political consequences. 
New arrivals in the towns and cities are not only “tempted to 
consider the social institutions of the town as more important 
than those of their village, [but] to emancipate themselves from 
village responsibilities without accepting urban duties. 


29170 


In considering how to promote orderly evolutionary pro- 
cesses in the Territories, the Committee made a plea for 
imaginative social planning, and cited community development 
programs as having achieved spectacular results.'7* The prin- 
cipal aim of these programs 


is not so much to remedy any particular situation or to promote 
public works for any immediate need as to start a chain reaction of 
discussion, organization, action, achievement and renewed discussion 
of the next phase in development. The connexion is close between 
community development and the evolution of democratic local 
government... once the emerging societies have reached a certain 
stage in their evolution towards self-expression and self-government, 
their activities whether directed through government machinery, 
central or local, or through private societies, will cease to depend 
on persistent stimulation from without. They will tend to rely 
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increasingly on the functioning of services established as a part of 
the framework of their local institutions.'™ 


Such community development programs are now in operation 
in a number of Territories under both United Kingdom and 
French administrations. During the discussion in the Committee 
special reference was made to programs in Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Madagascar, and Morocco. Pilot projects are also in operation 
in American Samoa, Cook Islands, and West New Guinea. 


The Committee expressed the belief that the two aspects of 
the community development movement— 


its extension in depth in the local government structure and its 
extension in area over the whole territory concerned —are of 
particular importance in the formulation of general policies for 
Non-Self-Governing Territories.'™ 


Another facet of the Committee’s work has been to review 
the communications submitted by the metropolitan governments 
stating that they’ will cease to transmit information on a territory 
because of its achievement of self-government. The number of 
territories on which information has been supplied has dropped 
from 74 in 1948 to 59 in 1954. Two more territories may drop 
from the list this year—the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam 
in the Caribbean. According to the delegate of the Netherlands, 
the metropolitan government and the two territories were made 
“three equal partners”'™* in the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
In view of this, the metropolitan government “had no right to 
transmit information on the other two countries under Article 
73 e of the United Nations Charter.”*” 


Although the delegate of Australia said that the Nether- 
lands government had provided “ample evidence” that the new 
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constitutional arrangements “had the full consent of the in- 
habitants,”*"* the delegates of Brazil, China, Guatemala, India, 
Iraq, and Peru suggested that further consideration be deferred 
to give all governments an opportunity to “examine more fully 
the information provided by the Netherlands Government.”*™ 
The Committee accepted this proposal and agreed to hold a 
special session in September prior to the opening of the Assembly 
to formulate its recommendations for the latter’s consideration. 
The delay in coming to a decision over the Netherlands 
Antilles and Surinam reflects the basic divergence in the points of 
view of Administering and non-administering members of the 
Committee as to which has the final say whether or not a 
Territory has become self-governing. Last year after Den- 
mark announced that it would no longer transmit information 
on Greenland, which had been incorporated into the Danish 
Realm, the Assembly gave its formal blessing to this action. The 
Assembly referred to its competence “to decide whether a... 
Territory has or has not attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment” and expressed the opinion that Greenland had “freely 
decided on its integration within the Kingdom of Denmark on 


an equal...basis with other parts of Denmark.” It was, there- 
fore, the Assembly concluded, “appropriate” for the transmission 


of information to cease. 


Assembly resolutions have been passed regularly as far back 
as 1948 on the procedures to be followed in cases involving the 
cessation of information under Article 73(e). Last year the 
Assembly decided that any statement submitted concerning the 
cessation of information should be examined by the Committee 
“with particular emphasis on the manner in which the right of 
self-determination has been attained and freely exercised.” The 
resolution further suggested that, if the Assembly thought it 
desirable, a mission “should, in agreement with the Administer- 
ing Member, visit” the territory in question “before or during 
the time when the population is called upon to decide on its 
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future status or change in status.” The mission should “evaluate 
as fully as possible the opinion of the population.”’ The 
Assembly also requested that the Committee formulate proposals 
to implement this suggestion, but presumably because of the 
opposition of the Administering powers, the Committee felt that 
it would be better to postpone consideration for the time being. 


In addition to the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam the 
Assembly will have to decide on the extension of the Com- 
mittee’s mandate which expires this year. The non-administer- 
ing powers have repeatedly urged that it be made a permanent 
body, but the Administering members have so far succeeded in 
having the Assembly continue the Committee for only three 
years at a time. The Committee itself has recommended this 
latter course in its current report to the Assembly. 


Basically the length of office of the Committee is less im- 
portant than its terms of reference. For a number of years the 
non-administering members of the General Assembly have tried 
to widen the Committee’s powers in three ways: (1) by asking 
the Administering members to transmit political information on 
their territories; (2) by having indigenous inhabitants of the 


Non-Self-Governing Territories attached to the delegations of 
the Administering members; and (3) by giving the Committee 
power, in writing its recommendations, to mention specific Non- 
Self-Governing Territories by name. 


The Committee’s original terms of reference, as set down 
in 1947 by the Assembly, allow the Committee to make “such 
substantive recommendations as it may deem desirable relating 
to functional fields generally but not with respect to individual 
Territories.”** Last year, in an attempt to inject a greater 
degree of specificity into the Committee’s work, a resolution was 
passed in the Assembly asking the Committee to consider matters 
relevant to the examination of information on problems com- 
mon to regional groups of Non-Self-Governing Territories.’™ 
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Thus, it was felt, even if the Committee could not mention the 
name of one specific Territory, it could at least make recom- 
mendations on Territories within a geographic grouping. How- 
ever, the Administering powers this last spring objected that any 
such extension in the Committee’s terms of reference represented 
a fundamental change. By a vote of 6 to 0, with 7 abstentions, 
any reference to regional groups of Territories was dropped from 
the Committee’s draft resolution for the Assembly’s consideration 
at the current session. 


Reference was made, however, in the draft resolution to the 
participation of qualified indigenous inhabitants of the Territories 
in the work of the Committee. The draft resolution invites 
Administering members to attach such representatives to their 
delegations. It is doubtful whether the Committee’s invitation 
will find general acceptance. The prevailing view of the Admin- 
istering members, as expressed last spring by the delegate of 
the United Kingdom, was that the presence of indigenous in- 
habitants “would bring about a duality of representation.”'* 


The current report of the Committee makes no mention of 
the Assembly’s oft-repeated urging that Administering members 
submit political information as well as information required by 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter on economic, social, and educa- 
tional conditions. Although Australia, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, and the United States have submitted political infor- 
mation, the other Administering powers rigidly adhere to the 
explicit provisions of Article 73 (e). In view of this attitude, 
there is little that the Assembly can do but reiterate its desire for 
the submission of political information. 


WEST IRIAN (WEST NEW GUINEA) 


The General Assembly again has before it the question of 
West Irian, involving the dispute between the Republic of 
Indonesia and the Netherlands over that part of the island of 
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New Guinea now under Dutch administration. Last spring, the 
Bandung Conference, in a formal resolution, supported the 
Indonesian position — and in August fifteen Asian-African states 
asked that the Assembly “make the necessary recommendation (s), 
in the interest of peace and co-operation among nations.””*”* 


West Irian, as it is called by the Indonesians, consists of 
151,000 square miles of swamp, mountain, and jungle. No one 
language is common to the isolated communities in the area and 
it is estimated that the Dutch have established effective control 
over only one half of the population. The territory is largely 
undeveloped and unexploited. 


When sovereignty over Indonesia was transferred from the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia in 1949, the status of Western New Guinea 
was left in abeyance. Under Article 2 of the Charter of the 
Transfer of Sovereignty, “the status quo of the residency” was 
to be maintained subject to the reservation that, within a year 
from the date of transfer of sovereignty, the question of the 
future political status of New Guinea would be determined 
through negotiations between the two governments. 


The basis of the dispute is to be found in the conflicting 
interpretations of Article 2: the Dutch maintain that in the 
total context of the Charter, the term status quo refers to the 
complete sovereignty over West New Guinea which they 
exercised prior to the transfer of sovereignty; the Indonesians 
hold that it means only temporary administrative control over 
an area subject to the terms of the Charter of Transfer. 


The Indonesian government made clear its own attitude 
toward the Netherlands administration of West Irian by re- 
serving its position whenever the Netherlands transmitted infor- 
mation on the Territory under Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 
They have maintained that since the Charter of Transfer of 
Sovereignty had granted, in Article 1, “unconditionally” the 
“complete sovereignty over Indonesia” to the new Indonesian 
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Republic, West Irian as a part of Indonesia, should not be con- 
sidered a Non-Self-Governing Territory. 


When it became unmistakably clear that no agreement was 
possible the Indonesian government formally requested the 
Assembly in 1954 to consider the matter. Its letter of transmittal 
stated that since 1951 the Netherlands had shown reluctance to 
negotiate and at the same time had been steadily strengthening 
its hold over the area. In the light of this situation, the Indo- 
nesian government deemed it necessary to call to the attention 
of the Assembly the question which it considered would con- 
tinue as a latent threat to peace and security in that part of the 
world if it remained unsolved. 


In the course of the discussions in the First Committee, the 
Indonesian delegate said that “in the Constitution of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands...the term ‘the Netherlands Indies’ 
had been replaced by the term ‘Indonesia.’” Therefore, since 
West Irian had been an integral part of the Netherlands Indies, 
it now belonged to Indonesia. As for the argument that the 
West Irianese were not Indonesians, this was irrelevant since 
“ ‘Indonesia’...was not a racial term, but a national and 
political one.” Moreover, he charged that the Netherlands 
authorities had neglected the welfare of the Irianese people and 
that there would be no peace in the area as long as it was kept 
in “colonial bondage.” The Indonesian government was still 
anxious to negotiate with the Netherlands on this question, and 
it was merely asking the Assembly for assistance in its search for 
a peaceful solution. 


The representative of the Netherlands replied that the dis- 
tinctive character of New Guinea had always been recognized 
in the administration of the Netherlands East Indies. Further- 
more, he declared the Charter of Transfer had clearly stated 
that “it has not yet been possible to reconcile the views of the 


parties on New Guinea, which remain, therefore, in dispute,”** 
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and it had been decided that no change in the existing situation 
would take place unless such a change had been explicitly 
agreed upon between the parties. 


Reviewing the course of negotiations, the Netherlands 
delegate said that his government had proposed in 1950 that 
sovereignty over West New Guinea be vested in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. This ha! been rejected by the Indonesians, 
and at that time the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
submitted a report to the Security Council which stated that 
“the Indonesian Government was prepared to resume negotia- 
tions only if it were understood in advance that sovereignty over 
Western New Guinea would be transferred to Indonesia.” 
Negotiations continued intermittently during 1951 and 1952, 
but the two governments had been unable to resolve their dif- 
ferences. The Indonesian government had rejected a Netherlands 
proposal that the question of the former’s interpretation of the 
Charter of Transfer be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. Therefore, the Netherlands delegate declared “it must 
be clear to any impartial observer why the Netherlands Govern- 
ment could not entertain any further proposals for a resumption 
of negotiations.”*** 


Furthermore the Netherlands delegate charged that while 
the Netherlands government was prepared, at the proper time, 
to give the inhabitants “the opportunity to determine their own 
future,” Indonesia, motivated by “its own political ambition 
and national aspiration,”*** sought to annex the Territory, de- 
priving the people of the right of self-determination. Finally he 
said that as far as the United Nations was concerned, Article 12 
of the Charter prohibited the General Assembly from making 
recommendations on a matter which, under the title of “The 
Indonesian Question,” was still on the Security Council’s 
agenda. 
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Those supporting the Netherlands representative, of which 
the most prominent was Australia, held that since the dispute 
was a territorial one which involved no threat to the peace 
the General Assembly had no right to intervene. They 
stated that the United Nations only concern should be the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants were paramount. 
They felt that the Netherlands was in a better position to pro- 
mote the educational, social, and political advancement of the 
population and that its proposed course of action was more 
consonant with the Charter than that of Indonesia. 

The delegates who supported the Indonesian government 
maintained that West Irian was essentially a colonial problem 
since the only basis for Dutch power in the East Indies had been 
colonial conquest. In their opinion the view that West Irian 
was a Non-Self-Governing Territory prejudiced the issue in 
favor of the Netherlands. Article 73 (e) of the Charter was not 
designed to maintain colonialism but to advance the cause of 
freedom and independence. In spite of the case presented by 
the Netherlands government, they felt that only equality of 
political footing could lead the West Irianese toward economic, 
social, and political maturity. West Irian, they asserted, was and 
is a part of the national or political entity known as Indonesia, 
and the problem should be treated as a legitimate dispute be- 
tween two sovereign powers. 

At the conclusion of the debate the First Committee 
adopted by a vote of 34 to 14 with 10 abstentions a joint draft 
resolution submitted by Argentina, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, India, Syria, and Yugoslavia. The resolution ex- 
pressed the hope that Indonesia and the Netherlands would 
pursue their endeavors to find a solution to the dispute in con- 
formity with the principles of the United Nations Charter, and 
requested the parties to report progress to the Assembly’s tenth 
session. However, in the plenary session, the resolution failed to 
gain the requisite two-thirds majority and the Assembly took no 
decision on the question. 

What action the Assembly will take this year is difficult to 
predict in view of the lack of any clear-cut trend of opinion in 
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1954. The fact that no solution is in sight may lead the Assem- 
bly to exert what influence it can to promote a peaceful settle- 
ment of the problem. 


CYPRUS 


On 23 July. 1955 Greece requested once again that the 
issue of self-determination for the population of Cyprus be 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly. 


Cyprus, 80 per cent of whose inhabitants are Greek in 
origin and language, was ceded to the United Kingdom by 
Turkey in 1878. The Greek government has long been pressing 
the United Kingdom to agree to a plebiscite among the Cypriots 
to determine whether the island should remain with the United 
Kingdom or be united with Greece. Last year Greece brought 
the question to the United Nations because of the refusal of 
the United Kingdom government to negotiate. 


The delegate of the United Kingdom opposed any con- 
sideration of Cyprus by the Assembly. He declared that the 
island had never belonged to Greece except for a short period 
in the fourth century B.C. British sovereignty over Cyprus was 
recognized internationally at Lausanne in the 1923 Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey to which Greece was a signatory. Further- 
more there were, he said, two distinct ethnic groups on the 
island, “one Turkish-speaking, the other Greek-speaking; one 
Christian, the other Moslem...Does anyone believe that the 
Turkish ethnic group would be given the right to determine its 
own future?”’’** As for the argument that the peoples of Cyprus 
should have the right to self-determination, he declared: 


The Charter does not contain any provision which obliges one 
Member State to cede its territory to another in any circum- 
stances... while the Charter may affirm in a general way the 
principle of self-determination of peoples, it contains no positive 
obligation to grant self-determination in any particular case or 
to any particular ethnic group.” 
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The delegate of Greece countered with the statement that 
Cyprus had belonged to Greece for fifteen centuries before 
Christ; its people were of Greek descent and sought union with 
the motherland. As for the 1923 Treaty with Turkey, it merely 
provided for the renunciation of all Turkish rights, “the future 
of these territories and islands being settled or to be settled by 
the parties concerned.”*** The Greek delegate assured the 
Assembly that the Turkish minority would have nothing to fear 
from Greece. Greece itself had a Turkish minority which lived 
on a basis of equality and amity with their Greek compatriots. 
Greece was appealing to the United Nations for “the abolition 
of the colonial régime.”?” 


After a fairly short debate in the First Committee agreement 
was reached on an amended New Zealand resolution. It included 
the statement that “for the time being, it does not appear appro- 
priate to adopt a resolution on the question....”"** This was 
approved by a vote of 49 to 0 with 11 abstentions. The Greek 
delegate declared that he had voted for the resolution because 
it contained the words “for the time being.” 


Against a background of violence and demonstrations over 
British rule in Cyprus and strained British-Greek relations, 
Sir Anthony Eden, last June, invited Greece and Turkey to 
meet and discuss “the political and defense questions which 
affect the Eastern Mediterranean, including Cyprus.”’* The 
meeting began in London on 29 August. 


The reluctance of the United Kingdom to give up Cyprus 
has been attributed primarily to its strategic position and to the 
importance of British military installations on the island—par- 
ticularly in the light of the evacuation of British military forces 
from the Suez Canal Zone. An article in the London Times last 
July suggested that this problem might be met if the United 
Kingdom ceded Cyprus to Greece in exchange for a twenty- 
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year lease on the island or if some provision were made for the 
maintenance of existing military bases. 


Another compromise solution was suggested by The Eco- 
nomist last summer: 


If the Greeks, and the Turks, could be associated with the British 
in the administration of the island, the interests and aspirations 
of all parties could be acknowledged and safeguarded, while the 
responsibility — and the odium — of governing the island could be 
shared with those who now clamour to take it over altogether.’ 


Commenting on the arguments for and against union with 
Greece and the probable unwillingness of the Cypriots to accept 
anything short of union, The Times stated: 


arguments against enosis [union] have no real validity, irrefutable 
as they may be.... All experience since 1945 in India, Indonesia, 
Persia, and elsewhere goes to show that the possibility of bloodshed 
and the probability of economic loss are no deterrents to aroused 
national feelings, and that the emotional argument is the only one 
which cannot be disposed of.”!% 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


Ten years ago the Economic and Social Council was en- 
visaged as the focal point for coordination of extensive inter- 
national efforts in the fields of trade, employment, and economic 
development. The British delegate at the first session of the 
Economic and Social Council declared, “we have. ..to create a 
machine which will be the international equivalent in a vast 
domain of the administrative and legislative organs which na- 
tional States possess.””*** 


These aspirations were largely unrealized for a variety of 
reasons. Nations clung to their sovereignty more jealously than 
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had been hoped in the flush of post-war enthusiasm. Ideological 
differences and the fundamental inequalities among various 
parts of the world proved too great for effective common enter- 
prises: the effort to create an International Trade Organization 
(ITO) proved abortive, the economic functional commissions 
withered away in fact, if not in name, and the Council became 
primarily a forum for the exchange of ideas. 


At the same time, however, a series of regional economic 
commissions came into being which demonstrated a healthy 
ability to deal vigorously with the problems of relatively homo- 
geneous areas. This trend toward the more modest regional 
approach has been manifest not only in the United Nations, 
but also in the development of such institutions as the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, the Colombo Plan, 
and the Organization of American States. 


Paralleling this shift in approach has been the changing 
emphasis from post-war reconstruction to long-range develop- 
ment. On its agenda for the first session, the General Assembly 
had only two economic items: the reconstruction of war-de- 
vastated areas and the world shortage of cereals. Today the 
economic development of the under-developed areas has become 
the major focus of attention, both in the United Nations and 
in such bodies as the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. While there has been substantial economic 
progress in the industrial countries, the under-developed coun- 
tries have lagged behind, and the gap in living standards 
between the groups has widened steadily. The increasingly 
prominent role of the under-developed countries in the com- 
munity of nations has lent force to their insistence on inter- 
national responsibility for reducing this economic disparity. 


That effective action in the field of economic development 
can be taken by the United Nations has already been demon- 
strated through the individual technical assistance activities of 
the specialized agencies and through the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. Stress is now being laid on efforts to 
accelerate the flow of foreign capital basic to effective develop- 
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ment. The first major step in this direction, the International 
Finance Corporation, designed to supplement and facilitate the 
flow of private capital to under-developed countries, is expected 
to be made in the near future. A proposal for a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) to make 
grants and long-term loans to under-developed countries has 
been considered for several years by the Economic and Social 
Council and by the Assembly—so far with no tangible results. 


“While the world has increasingly come to understand the 
need for development of under-developed countries,” said the 
Secretary-General, “it does not yet sufficiently appreciate the 
urgency of that need.”*** Compared to their armament expen- 
ditures, contributions by the industrial countries to the develop- 
ment of the under-developed countries seem almost negligible, 
and most of these contributions have been made through bi- 
lateral or multilateral programs outside the United Nations 
framework. However, if any significant agreement can be 
reached on armament reduction, the savings obtained will prob- 
ably be devoted, at least in part, to international financing of 


economic development. The increasing importance of economic 
development and other economic issues is the result of the 
growing realization that political stability and world peace 
cannot be attained without progress toward economic stability 
and economic development. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Trends in international trade and payments have continued 
to be favorable during the past two years. According to the 
World Economic Report 1953-54, “the total volume of world 
trade was slightly higher in 1954, the equilibrium in trade 
movements was greater and the monetary reserve position, par- 
ticularly with reference to the dollar, continued to improve.”*” 
During 1954 gross national product increased by over six 
per cent in Western Europe, more than offsetting the decline 
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registered in the United States and Canada. In the under- 
developed countries, generally speaking, deflationary tendencies 
were checked and the deterioration in the over-all economic 
picture was halted; “real consumption was generally maintained 
and in some cases improved slightly.”*” 


Another encouraging note in the Report was that world 
vulnerability to small fluctuations in United States production 
has apparently lessened. The severe United States decline in 
1948-49 had had pronounced and far-reaching consequences on 
the rest of the world. The relatively mild United States recession 
and the consequent decline in imports in 1954 produced no 
secondary repercusions and caused little change in terms of 
world trade. 


Despite these favorable trends world trade is still hedged in 
by a multiplicity of restrictions, some economic in origin and 
some stemming from security considerations. These considera- 
tions, for example, have played an important role in limiting 
trade between Eastern and Western Europe, and while this 
trade increased during 1954, it still remained substantially below 
its pre-World War II level. 


The most important trade restrictions, however, have their 
basis in the “persisting international economic imbalance”? 
that has characterized the world economy since World War II 
and that can be traced as far back as the early 1920’s. The 
inability of most countries to maintain adequate currency re- 
serves without resorting to import restrictions, exchange con- 
trols, and higher tariffs is still a limiting factor on the expansion 
of world trade. 


In recent years, however, progress has been made toward 
the easing of trade restrictions. In 1954 the United Kingdom 
extended sterling convertibility to almost all non-dollar curren- 
cies and liberalized imports from dollar areas to a certain extent. 
Benelux, Germany, Italy, the Union of South Africa, and Swe- 
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den all took major steps in freeing dollar imports. There has 
been a tendency for countries faced with a deterioration of their 
external payments position to resort to deflationary monetary 
and fiscal policies instead of direct import quotas and exchange 
restrictions. 


While the conditions for an early resumption of convertibility did 
not appear to have been established in 1954, there was a growing 
tendency to dismantle parts of the machinery of international 
trade controls on which most non-dollar nations have had to rely 
up to now for protection of their balance of payments.?% 


One of the principal instruments since 1948 for lowering 
tariffs and reducing customs barriers in international trade has 
been the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
GATT was originally intended as a stop-gap measure pending 
the establishment of ITO, but when the latter failed of ratifica- 
tion, GATT stood alone as the only instrument dealing with 
trade on a world-wide basis. Under its aegis 34 nations account- 
ing for over 80 per cent of world trade have entered into agree- 
ments reducing or limiting tariff rates on almost 60 thousand 
products. GATT has also provided a forum for the discussion 
of international trade problems, has elaborated rules governing 
trade and customs practices, and has made provision for the 
settlement of international disputes arising from the Agreement. 
However, its effectiveness has been limited by the unwillingness 
of governments to make substantial concessions on important 
trade items and by the limited bargaining position of those 
countries not in a position to offer reciprocal concessions because 
of low tariffs. Hence “it has been felt that negotiated tariff 
reductions have been insufficient for the desired expansion of 
international trade.”* Further limitations have been its lack of 
permanent administrative machinery and the fact that it was 
considered in the nature of an executive agreement in the 
United States and has lacked legislative sanction. 
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In order to strengthen GATT and put it on a more per- 
manent basis, provision was made last spring for the establish- 
ment of an Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC), the 
purpose of which would be to provide permanent machinery for 
administering the General Agreement and for facilitating inter- 
governmental consultations on international trade. OTC would 
also sponsor international trade negotiations, study and make 
recommendations on commercial policy, and publish information 
and statistical data on international trade. OTC will come into 
being only when approved by nations responsible for 85 per cent 
of the trade among GATT members.** Most of them have so 
far deferred approval pending action by the United States 
where, despite presidential support, some congressional opposi- 
tion has been anticipated. Last summer Congress decided to 
defer consideration of OTC until its next session. 


Another major obstacle to the orderly development of 
international trade, particularly insofar as the under-developed 
countries are concerned, has been the violent fluctuations in 
the demand for, and hence the price of, primary commodities. 
Under-developed countries in general have had to rely on the 
export of a few primary commodities for foreign exchange 
earnings and purchases of manufactured products abroad. 


Whereas in 1951-53 the price of raw materials in external 
trade declined substantially and adversely affected the terms 
of trade of under-developed countries, in 1954 “with a few 
exceptions, the prices of primary products were stable or moved 
upward, and demand was maintained.”*” Prices of world 
exports of manufactured goods fell by about two per cent, 
thus tending to redistribute the gains of world trade in favor 
of countries exporting raw materials. 


Despite the current improvement in their situation, the 
under-developed countries have not lost sight of the hazards to 
which they are subject as long as there is no regulatory ma- 


204 The United States accounts for 20.1 per cent of the trade among 
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by both is necessary for the establishment of OTC. 
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chinery to stabilize world markets in primary products. They 
have sought, unremittingly, the establishment of such machinery, 
and last year a measure of success crowned their efforts. A 
Commission on International Commodity Trade was established 
in 1954 as an advisory commission to the Economic and Social 
Council “to examine measures designed to avoid excessive 
fluctuations in the prices of and the volume of trade in primary 
commodities. ...”*°* However, the effectiveness of this body 
remains in question because of the attitude of the major in- 
dustrial countries. Both the United Kingdom and the United 
States opposed its establishment, and the United States was 
not represented at its first session last spring. 


So far the Commission has done no more than elaborate 
its terms of reference, establish rules of procedure, and suggest 
to the Economic and Social Council the main fields with which 
it wishes to deal. An Argentine proposal to peg minimum com- 
modity prices was considered in some detail, but the Commis- 
sion did not recommend any specific measures designed to 
lessen price fluctuations. In view of the opposition of industrial 
countries it appears that the primary function of the Commis- 
sion, at least in its early years, will be to make studies and 
compile statistics on commodity price fluctuations. The activities 
of the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements which was established by the Council 
in 1947 will be limited henceforward to convening commodity 
conferences and coordinating the activities of individual com- 
modity study groups and councils, its other responsibilities being 
taken over by the new Commission. 


The question of obstacles to expanding international trade 
will probably be the subject of considerable discussion during 
the current session of the Assembly. Renewed efforts toward 
eliminating some of the barriers to East-West trade are likely 
to be made by the Soviet Union, and such efforts may have 
increased support from other countries if any major reduction 
in international tension has occurred. The under-developed 
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countries, for their part, will continue to stress the interrelation- 
ship between stabilized commodity prices and economic develop- 
ment. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development is largely dependent upon capital 
formation. Productivity and living standards can often be raised 
by better utilization of existing means of production, but in the 
long run, newer and more extensive means of production are 
necessary if there is to be substantial progress in economic 
development. Domestic capital formation necessitates some form 
of deferred consumption either voluntary or government imposed. 
“The vicious circle for under-developed countries is that their 
savings are low because their incomes are low and their incomes 
will remain low if more savings are not made available for 
investment in equipment.”**’ This problem has been the subject 
of continuing concern to the General Assembly, which once 
again, at its last session, stressed that “an expanded flow of 
capital to under-developed countries would contribute to the 
solution of the basic economic problems of our time... .””°* 


Private Capital 


As far as private capital is concerned, there has been a 
greater flow in recent years. However, the annual rate has 
scarcely equalled that of international investments in the 1920's 
despite a doubling of the price level. “In general, foreign private 
investments operate in a less favourable ‘climate’ than before 
the economic depression in the 1930’s” largely because of “the 
prevailing international disequilibrium, reflected in inconver- 
tibility of currencies and exchange controls. . . .””°* Furthermore, 
little of the more than $2 billion of annual international invest- 
ment has been finding its way to the under-developed countries 
most in need of it. 


207 United Nations Doc. A/2906, 23 May 1955, p. 3. For a fuller discussion 
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Other important obstacles have been laws restricting the 
participation of foreign capital in certain fields of enterprise, 
general political and economic instability in under-developed 
countries, and shortcomings in the basic transportation, com- 
munication, and health facilities which are often prerequisite 
to the successful operation of private enterprise. The high returns 
on investments in industrial countries also serve as a deterrent. 


At its ninth session the General Assembly recommended 
that both capital importing and capital exporting countries “re- 
examine . . . domestic policies, legislation and administrative 
practices with a view to improving the investment climate [and] 
encouraging the flow of private capital to capital importing 
countries.”’*?° 


A report submitted by the Secretary-General to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in July 1955 indicates that since 1953 
many countries have enacted legislation, or liberalized previous 
legislation, permitting unlimited or more liberal repatriation of 
invested capital. The report added: 


existence of formal assurances regarding remittance facilities should 
tend to reduce the uncertainty . . . deterring foreign investments 
[but] in the long run . . . the fulfillment of such commitments 
will depend... on the country’s ability to prevent a deterioration 
in its external payments position.?" 


Another approach to this problem has been the effort to 
eliminate double taxation on international investments through 
a network of bilateral tax agreements. 


Acting in accordance with the principle that “the main 
burden of relief of double taxation must fall on the country 
where the income is also taxable as part of the income of a 
resident,”*"* the United States and the United Kingdom have 
both liberalized credits allowed for foreign taxes paid on invest- 
ment income. In January 1955 President Eisenhower requested 
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that Congress enact legislation for reducing the corporate income 
tax on income derived from foreign investment and for reducing 
the tax burden on such income on the basis of tax concessions 
granted by under-developed countries. Several under-developed 
countries have recently enacted or have been considering 
“pioneer laws” granting tax concessions and accelerated depre- 
ciation allowances to new foreign enterprise. 


In addition to these domestic and bilateral efforts, the 
United Nations and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development have been elaborating machinery for chan- 
neling private capital into productive investments in under- 
*18 The charter of the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) was submitted by the International Bank 
to its members last April and this new body will come into 
operation as soon as its charter has been ratified by 30 nations 
and 75 per cent of its $100 million capital has been subscribed. 


developed countries. 


IFC will make direct loans to private enterprise without 
government guarantees. The International Bank has _ been 
prohibited from doing this and as a result its funds have 
generally been unavailable to private enterprise since govern- 
ments have either been reluctant to guarantee the solvency of 
private undertakings or unwilling to do so without imposing 
severe controls and interfering in business operations. IFC will 
also be allowed to make loans for other than fixed returns 
as required by the International Bank. 


IFC will not partake in the management of an enterprise 
except for “taking such action and exercising such rights as it 
may deem necessary for the protection of its interests”*** in the 
event of a threatened default; nor may it invest in common or 
preferred stock. Originally provision had been made for such 
investment but it was eliminated in the face of strong United 


218 The International Bank has been facilitating the flow of private 
capital by permitting United States banks to participate in some of its 
loans and by the sale of its securities to private investors. 
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States opposition. However, IFC may “make investments in any 
[other] form or forms it considers appropriate,”*"® and in so 
doing may make provision for participation in the profit of an 
enterprise commensurate with the risk it undertakes. In an effort 
to revolve its funds and allow for participation in a larger 
number of ventures, IFC will attempt to resell its securities to 
private individuals. To facilitate this, IFC may make provision 
whereby the securities it purchases may be converted to common 
stock once they are sold to private individuals. However, it is 
not expected that IFC will be able to resell any significant 
proportion of its investment portfolio during its initial years 
of operation. 


IFC will not make loans if other means of financing, 
either private or public, are available, nor will it supply all the 
necessary funds for any one undertaking. Loans will be made 
only to supplement private funds, and it is expected that these 
will be on a relatively modest scale. Although loans would 
thus be small compared with those of the Bank, “the true 
measure of the Corporation’s success would be the additional 
flow of capital which it generated, directly and indirectly, from 
private sources.”**® 


IFC will attempt to serve as a meeting ground for potential 
investors, investment opportunities, and experienced manage- 
ment. In some cases it may take the initiative itself in seeking 
out capital for ventures it believes can be successfully launched. 
It is hoped that this role of intermediary will stimulate con- 
fidence and improve the climate of foreign investment. 


Although IFC assistance to a specific enterprise will not 
result in its being granted any preferential status by the govern- 
ment of the country in which it is operating, it is anticipated 
that there will be less likelihood of arbitrary or discriminatory 
government action against it. Moreover, IFC investments “will 
necessarily be confined to those countries whose general invest- 
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ment climate is such as to encourage private capital to invest 
in productive undertakings.”*** While “the stock of relatively 
unknown companies could not be sold on the capital market... 
the fact that issuing companies had been investigated and 
approved by an international agency enjoying the confidence of 
investors would help to overcome that difficulty. 


99218 


It is also anticipated that in time IFC will accumulate 
useful knowledge on the relations between governments and 
investors and might afford “persuasive evidence that private 
undertakings can be both profitable and beneficial to develop- 
ment.””?19 


The operations of IFC are to be closely coordinated with 
those of the Bank. Bank membership is a prerequisite to mem- 
bership in the Corporation, and subscription to the Corporation’s 
stock is to be based on the same relative scale as that employed 
by the Bank. Unlike the Bank, the entire capital subscription 
is to be paid in United States dollars within 30 days of ratifica- 
tion of the charter of IFC. The Board of Governors and 
Executive Directors of the Bank will serve as the Board of 
Governors and Board of Directors, respectively, of the Corpora- 
tion. The President of the Bank will serve as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of IFC, but the Corporation will have its 
own President chosen by its Board of Directors. Its operation 
and resources, however, will be independent of the Bank. 


The way was paved for the early establishment of IFC 
when, at the ninth session of the General Assembly, the United 
States and the United Kingdom reversed their previous stand 
against IFC, both indicating willingness to provide financial 
support. Last April the President of the Bank declared: 


Although the action of the Executive Directors in approving sub- 
mission of the charter does not commit the governments they 
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represent to join the IFC, the various views expressed by those 
governments were carefully considered and fully discussed in the 
process of formulating the charter.**° 


As of 1 June 1955, 43 governments, accounting for more than 
85 per cent of IFC’s minimum capital had indicated that they 
were favorable to membership in IFC. 


Public Financing 


Over and above those projects which lend themselves to 
private investment, there are many essential development projects 
like roads, schools, and hospitals that require substantial amounts 
of capital and yield no direct financial return. These projects 
form the “social-economic infra-structure” on which economic 
development is based. While these projects may be classified as 
economically or socially self-liquidating in that they often make 
for higher living standards and indirectly for a large national 
product, they cannot be considered financially self-liquidating. 
They do not yield the direct monetary return necessary to pay 
dividends and repay initial investment. 


The first intergovernmental effort to meet this problem 
was the creation of the International Bank which has made 
substantial loans for development schemes in recent years. How- 
ever, it has been able to deal only with a segment of the total 
need, at least in part because many of the under-developed 
countries cannot meet its requirements of regular interest pay- 
ments and eventual loan repayment. The under-developed coun- 
tries, therefore, have been pressing for a number of years for 
the creation of an institution which would make grants and 
long-term, low-interest loans for economic development. 


In 1953 a group of experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General submitted a proposal for a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED). Last June, in 
a report to the Economic and Social Council, these original 
proposals were further elaborated and modified in the light 
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of the intervening discussions and further study. As currently 
projected, SUNFED would obtain its capital from contributions 
of member countries; these could be in local currency, the 
convertibility of which would depend upon the decision of the 
contributing country. The previous minimum requirement for 
an initial capital of $250 million has been dropped since it is 
recognized that “relatively small investments, in carefully selected 
projects, can start chain reactions which may have the most 
beneficial effects on the economy of under-developed coun- 
tries.””*** 


Most of the organization’s funds would be devoted to 
grants-in-aid which might, in some cases, be combined with 
loans from the International Bank or some other agency. Loans 
would not be flexible or renegotiable as had been envisaged 
originally since such loans “encourage laxity which might spread 
into areas where [they] could do great harm.”*** However, 


loans could be repayable in the currency of the borrowing rather 
than the lending country. The local currency balances accumu- 
lated from the repayment of such loans “might be used to help 


the assisted Government to finance the local costs of some sub- 
sequent scheme or they might be used for obtaining commodities 
and services useful for assisting some other country.”?”* 


To encourage “necessary investments most likely to further 
a balanced pattern of international progress,”** SUNFED 
would have to examine existing and proposed complementary 
projects, the adequacy of monetary and fiscal institutions, and 
estimated expenditures in relation to prospective yields. 


The Fund would have a General Council consisting of 
all its members, an Executive Board consisting of representatives 
of eight to twelve of its members, and a Director-General 
appointed by the Executive Board. The Board would be chosen 
on the basis of equal representation of contributing and other 
member states. A Joint Committee composed of the Director- 
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General, the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and the 
President of the International Bank would advise the Director- 
General in the formulation of the Fund’s program of work. The 
Fund would work closely with international agencies which 
would examine and help prepare development projects, and 
“the Special Fund would reinforce technical assistance activities 
by enabling projects found to be important to be carried into 


effect.’”’**5 


While favoring the idea in principle, a group of industrial 
nations — including the largest potential contributors — have 
continued to oppose SUNFED’s immediate establishment. The 
United States and the United Kingdom point to their already 
large international commitments, both economic and military, 
and have declared that until some world-wide system of dis- 
armament frees additional funds, they would not be in a 
position to contribute. Both have opposed the proposed man- 
agement of the Fund, believing that voting should be based 
primarily upon financial support. The argument has also been 
advanced that it is necessary to “ensure that existing programmes, 


such as the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, [are] 
consolidated and strengthened before new plans for economic 


development [are] launched.”*”* 

The Soviet Union also opposed SUNFED on the ground 
that “under-developed countries had all the resources in man- 
power and raw materials necessary for the harmonious develop- 
ment of their economies.”**7 What was needed was greater 
diversification of industry which foreign capital sought to prevent 
and the elimination of the trade restrictions forced upon the 
under-developed countries. The Soviet Union proposed a policy 
of extensive international trade that would stress mutual 
advantage and long-term price guarantees. Such a policy, it 
was argued, would strengthen the economies of the under- 
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developed countries and enable them to finance successfully 
their own economic development without foreign capital. 


In support of SUNFED the under-developed countries have 
argued that “real peace and security would be attained only if 
the vast differences between standards of living in the two types 
of countries were eliminated.”*”* 


They further stress the importance of the multilateral ap- 
proach as a means of eliminating political criteria and avoiding 
the donor-donee relationship which often leads to friction. 
Each under-developed country should be able to obtain assistance 
according to its needs and its potential economic development. 
It should not have to rely on its internal political conditions, or 
on its strategic position... to qualify for assistance.?”* 


These countries have indicated little sympathy for the argument 
about existing commitments, maintaining that the economies 
of the industrial countries are resilient enough to support addi- 
tional aid, particularly since international tensions have 


diminished during the past two years. 


One significant factor has been the increasing support 
for SUNFED manifested during the past year by certain 
industrial countries of Western Europe. Denmark, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Norway, for example, have already indicated 
their willingness to contribute. At the opening of the “Summit” 
Conference in Geneva last July Premier Edgar Faure proposed 
that “an international organization... become beneficiary and 
creditor of the whole of the financial and material resources 
resulting from a contractual effort at armaments limitation,” 
these funds to be utilized for “under-developed regions and 
unfortunate populations.”*®° This, he said, was France’s reply to 
President Eisenhower’s proposal in 1953 that “a substantial 
percentage” of savings achieved through disarmament be de- 
voted to a fund for “world aid and reconstruction.”*** 
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It is against this background that Raymond Scheyven, 
formerly President of the Economic and Social Council, will 
report on SUNFED to the current session of the Assembly. Since 
1953, at the request of the Assembly, he has been reporting 
periodically on this project. Last year, on the basis of comments 
received from governments he declared that there did not then 
exist sufficient support for the Fund’s immediate establishment. 
It is still too early to predict the outcome this year but the 
climate seems to be somewhat more favorable. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The most striking features of the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance during the past year have been the efforts 
at over-all review and appraisal and the financial vicissitudes 
caused by uncertainty regarding contributions. 


Programs in six representative countries, involving some 
200 individual projects, have been the subject of intensive study. 
Such periodic reviews are indispensible for intelligent appraisal 


and administration, but they cannot provide an absolute meas- 
ure of judgment regarding the success of this vast and complex 
enterprise. Every step designed to accelerate the normal processes 
of evolution calls for a readjustment of the ecologic balance. 
Technical assistance is, therefore, at least in part, an act of 
faith — faith that the inequalities between man and man can 
be lessened peacefully, and in time, through a unique venture in 
sharing knowledge, skills, and wisdom. 


Inevitably the strengths of the Programme are its very 
weaknesses. Because it embraces the nations of the world, it must 
operate in all fields and its work must spread, even if thinly, 
into the remotest corners. Because it is international, it can 
draw upon skills and experience everywhere, but the problems 
of selection are magnified by that very fact. Because the 
political import of its activities is great it cannot escape the 
consequences of political pressures. Because the needs are urgent 
and the scope unprecedented it must sometimes act by trial 
and error. 





Over and above the problems inherent in the form and 
content of its operations, there are financial questions. In terms 
of its objectives the Programme has had sorely inadequate 
funds and even these have not been guaranteed. At best it has 
only been able to be “the yeast in the dough” and for maximum 
effectiveness, it has had to mesh its modest efforts into those 
of other foreign programs and of the recipient governments. 
“It would, therefore, be difficult to separate the results attribu- 
table to technical assistance from the total improvement made, 
even if the latter itself could be accurately measured.”**? 


Projects and Problems 


In the report of the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
to the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) last summer, 
a few projects were highlighted which indicate something of 
the range and complexity involved.” In Bolivia against the 
“spectacular backdrop of Mount Illimani and the sheer wall 
of the Andes” a pilot school has been opened to apply, on 
an experimental basis, modern methods of education to the 


problem of illiteracy. “Films, books, posters and models are used 
extensively, but the teacher takes good care that his pupils 
exercise their minds — as well as their senses and their hands.”*** 
At present 240 teachers-in-training are participating in the 
experiment and during the holidays special courses are given 
for primary school teachers. 


In the Baluchistan States Union a major effort is being 
made to restore to economic productivity a parched land “where 
now only a few, mostly nomadic, inhabitants contend with 
wretched conditions.”** About 300 years ago, this region is 
believed to have had a large, prosperous agricultural population. 
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Water resources have been surveyed and already the flow from 
existing wells has been increased. In addition, a five-year develop- 
ment plan has been drawn up dealing with such questions as 
finance and taxation, education, health, agriculture, and mineral 
resources. 


In Lebanon a large-scale campaign against malaria is being 
conducted in a race against time since mosquitoes develop 
resistance to insecticides fairly rapidly. The preparatory survey 
covered 385 villages and control measures had to be elaborated 
under extremely difficult conditions, namely, 


the varying altitudes of the country, the different climatic condi- 
tions and the many varieties of malaria-transmitting mosquitoes. 
Other factors were the seasonal migrations of shepherds and 
cultivators up to the hills and down to the plains, and the dif- 
ferent types of habitations — tents, reed huts, caves and mud- 
plastered dweilings.*** 


The program calls for the protection from malaria of some 
120,000 people within a year. 


Other projects specially noted in the TAB Report include: 
the development of an effective meteorological service in the 
Dominican Republic to reduce the destruction caused by 
hurricanes; the setting up of a vocational training program in 
Haiti to develop the skills needed “if the country’s economy 
is to keep pace with the constantly growing requirements of 
its people” ;**? improvement of Panama’s health services, par- 
ticularly its rural health services; development of a scientific 
and documentation center in Mexico to make information on 
modern scientific research available to scientists in Latin 
America; locust control in Central America; establishment of 
modern aviation services in Afghanistan and Iraq; extension 
and modernization of Pakistan’s telecommunications network; 
development of cooperatives in Burma as a means of combating 
the serious food shortage created by the destruction and disloca- 
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tion of the war; modernization of the Indian fishing industry; 
and the training of public accountants in Libya. 


In 1954 the Programme employed 1,584 technical experts 
in 71 countries and territories and awarded 1,524 fellowships 
to residents of 86 countries and territories. Of the funds ex- 
pended, 30.8 per cent went to Asia and the Far East, 25.9 per 
cent to Latin America, 21.5 per cent to the Middle East, 9.9 
per cent to Europe, 8.5 per cent to Africa, and 3.4 per cent 
to interregional projects. The basic plan for 1955 included 
880 projects in 82 countries employing over 1,700 experts and 
more than 1,400 fellowship awards. 


The problem of selecting experts for all these projects is 
formidable. Not only must experts be found with appropriate 
skills, but those skills must also be of a kind that are adaptable 
to the recipient country. 


In some assignments experts from somewhat less-advanced coun- 
tries can often do more to help countries with little or no develop- 
ment, since they know how to adapt local institutions and habits, 
and thus ensure that the improved techniques are assimilated.*** 


Finally, and most difficult of assessment, the experts must be 
psychologically adapted both to the communication of their 
knowledge and to a sympathetic collaboration with peoples of 
other cultures. Suitable criteria for prior evaluation have still 
to be developed, and yet failures cannot be reckoned in financial 
terms alone. Fires of international antagonism may be lighted 
which will perpetuate themselves, and development programs 
may be retarded at the most crucial period. 


Closely allied to this is the problem of making full use 
of local experts. All too often prophets are not honored in 
their own land, and the experts of the recipient country neither 
participate in their government’s plans for international assistance 
nor in the execution of programs. Here again the consequences 
can be serious not only because projects could be more wisely 
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planned in concert with local experts, but because the continuity 
and vitality of any project must rest to a large extent with 
these experts. 


A third problem which is growing in importance as large- 
scale operational programs develop is the question of logistics. 
Many projects require the assembling at the right place and 
the right time not only of a number of experts but of equip- 
ment as well. Some of this may be arranged locally; some may 
be imported from several foreign countries. Procurement, trans- 
port, and installation often involve extremely complex procedures 
requiring precise timing if the arrival of experts and their 
material is to be properly synchronized. 


In addition, there is the question of fellowships which 
has been the subject of a special evaluation, now in the hands of 
governments for study. The selection of fellows involves decisions 
concerning the age group and degree of maturity most likely 
to benefit from foreign training and to apply that training 
with effective impact. It also involves selection of the most 
relevant training experience in terms of applicability to local 
conditions. Further and perhaps most important it involves some 
assurance that fellows will not return to find their services 
unwanted and, in some instances, to find themselves regarded 
with suspicion. Information available on the use of fellows by 
under-developed countries upon their return indicates that in 
most cases they are now “being employed by governments in 
positions in which their new knowledge or skill can be of the 
greatest service to their country.”*** However, in a minority of 
cases fellows have not been able to make effective use of their 
training and have been unable to find suitable employment. 


Administration 


Because of the complexities of the operation, it is natural 
that the administration of the Programme should be constantly 
evolving in the light of experience. Significant changes in the 
administration of the Expanded Programme and in the disburs- 
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ing of its funds were effected by the action of the General 
Assembly at its last session, and will be applicable to the technical 
assistance operations for 1956. 


Programs will be drawn up at the country level by each 
recipient country in consultation with the TAB resident rep- 
resentative in the area. Specialized agencies participating in the 
Programme will continue to advise and assist government au- 
thorities in the technical planning and execution of projects, 
but “the responsibility for co-ordinating consultations between 
governments and participating organizations shall rest with the 
resident representative or such representatives of TAB as may 
be specially assigned for the purpose.”**° 


The programs of recipient countries are to be based on 
target figures submitted to them by TAB; but since these figures 
will be set up a year or more prior to the receipt of contributions 
by TAB, they will be merely in the nature of an estimate. There- 
fore, projects for each country or area are to. be listed according 
to priorities — the most important to be included in the first 80 
per cent and those of secondary importance in the remaining 


20 per cent of the country’s target figure. In addition, requesting 
countries are to submit a supplementary list of projects to be 
implemented if total contributions to the Programme exceed 
the over-all basic target figure. 


TAB will then develop a consolidated program for the 
ensuing year on the basis of the requests and the funds estimated 
to be available, and this in turn will be reviewed by TAC in 
the light of its importance to economic development. This 
review which is to be completed by 30 November of the preced- 
ing year will be primarily concerned with priorities, evaluation 
of projects, and program interrelationships. TAC approval will 
be necessary for any technical assistance commitments by TAB, 
and for the allocation of funds among the respective participat- 
ing organizations. 

In 1954, 75 per cent of contributions, after a deduction 
for the Working Capital and Reserve Fund, was allocated among 
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the participating organizations in accordance with fixed per- 
centages. The balance of available funds went for further 
allocation by TAB among the participating organizations and 
to meet TAB expenses. Beginning in 1956 there will be no 
fixed percentage allocations. To allow for necessary continuity 
and stability, the amount allocated to each participating organ- 
ization will not be less than 85 per cent of the amount allocated 
to it for the current year, unless the estimated net financial 
resources for the ensuing year fall below the total allocations 
made during the current year. 


Finances 


Although considerable progress has been recorded both 
in the operation and administration of the Programme, financial 
uncertainties are still a major obstacle to rational long-range 
economical planning. Administrative and indirect operational 
expenses now approximate seventeen per cent of total program 
costs as against the “reasonable” figure of less than twelve per 
cent advocated by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. As TAB has pointed out, this is due in 
large part to the uncertainty of the extent of operations, and 
to the need for constant reappraisal of financial resources. A 
larger-scale operation with greater stability would substantially 
reduce administrative costs. 

The Economic and Social Council has decreed that 
in each financial period, earmarkings shall initially be based on 
the most conservative estimates of contributions likely to be 
available during the programme year. . . . Supplementary ear- 
markings shall be made as and when the receipt of contributions 
justifies them.?*! 


Almost all pledges are made for one year only and even these 
do not afford a firm basis for budgeting, since their fulfillment is 
normally dependent upon legislative action. More than 40 per 
cent of the contributions to the Programme in 1954 were 
received during the last three months of the year and less 
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than half of the contributions came during the first six months. 
Thus, although $25.3 million was pledged for 1954 and $28.6 
million was actually contributed, including previously unpaid 
pledges for prior years, TAB was obliged to limit obligations 
for the first six months to $12 million. Although this ceiling 
was progressively raised as more funds were received, the 
inevitable time lag involved in recruiting and hiring experts, 
selecting fellows, and getting programs into operation resulted 
in total unobligated resources of $8.5 million by the end of 
the year despite requests for assistance far in excess of the 
Programme’s resources. 


Requests for 1955 came to an estimated $32,3 million. 
After several revisions TAB approved a basic field program of 
$17 million, exclusive of administrative expenses and reserves, 
and a supplementary program of $6 million to be implemented 
as additional pledges became available. 


As a step toward meeting the problem of carrying out 
“what is essentially a continuing long-term programme within 
the framework of one-year financing,”** countries have been 
urged to make commitments for longer periods and some have 
already complied. At its last session the United States Congress 
approved the President’s requested appropriation of $24 million 
for the Programme, $8.5 million for the balance of 1955 and 
$15.5 million for the calendar year 1956. This eighteen month 
appropriation will not only enable TAB to implement its 
supplementary program this year, but will contribute sub- 
stantially toward lessening financial uncertainty in 1956. 


At its last session the General Assembly approved a Coun- 
cil recommendation also designed to alleviate financial uncer- 
tainties even though it involved a temporary scaling down of 
technical assistance operations. The $3 million Special Reserve 
Fund of the Programme was reconstituted into a Working 
Capital and Reserve Fund. Additional sums of $3 million were 
added to the new Fund from contributions received in 1954 
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and 1955, and the size of the Fund will reach its desired level 
of $12 million by 1956. The Fund is to be used for advances 
to the participating organizations, pending the receipt of con- 
tributions pledged either for continuing or initiating approved 
programs. Withdrawals made from the Fund are to be 
replaced within the calendar year —a restriction which has 
been criticized as another measure arbitrarily dividing what 
should be a continuous process into yearly financial periods. 


Whatever its shortcomings, it is clear, as the Assembly 
has said, that the results achieved so far amply “demonstrate 
the important contribution which the Programme has made 
and is capable of making in the economic development of 
under-developed countries.”*** The value of this kind of inter- 
national collaboration is also evident if one considers that in 
1954 the international community spent $19.5 million on the 
Programme, while the countries receiving assistance spent over 
$60 million for buildings and equipment necessary for the 
completion of projects. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Ten years ago, the members of the United Nations 
embarked with high hopes and great enthusiasm on a crusade 
to advance the rights and freedoms of individuals the world — 
over. In the belief that peace and personal liberty are indivisible, 
the founders of the United Nations decided to give the new 
world organization a far greater role in the advancement of 
human rights than had been considered necessary or proper 
for its predecessor, the League of Nations. In the Charter 
appear seven separate references to human rights, as well as a 
provision that a special commission be created to promote 
human rights. It is clear that to many of the governments 
participating in the establishment of the United Nations, its 
role in advancing human rights and fundamental freedoms was 
considered one of its most important potential contributions. 
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The agenda of the first session of the Assembly reflected 
this interest and presaged, to some extent, the specific topics 
in which the Organization would interest itself during its first 
ten years: draft declaration on fundamental human rights and 
freedoms; persecution and discrimination; the rights of women; 
freedom of information; genocide; and the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa. 

In some of its work, the United Nations was to achieve 
outstanding success; the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the Assembly in December 1948 stands as a land- 
mark in the succession of great documents setting forth man’s 
conception of his basic rights and freedoms. It has already 
had a profound influence on the drafting of new constitutions 
and it has given hope and encouragement to those who are still 
a long way from reaching the status of free men. The Conven- 
tion on Genocide, adopted at the same time, put the inter- 
national community’s seal of disapproval on acts designed to 
wipe out racial or religious minorities and set up machinery 
to punish violators. Although less spectacular, the United Nations 
élso can claim credit for its efforts to improve the status of 
women, the most notable achievement being, perhaps, the 
adoption of a Convention on the Political Rights of Women. 

In other respects, however, the last ten years have brought 
disappointment. The attempt to draft covenants on human 
rights having the status of international treaties has sown bitter 
dissension, and there seems to be little hope that the documents 
emerging from the protracted debates will find ready acceptance 
in the foreseeable future. The General Assembly’s annual 
resolutions urging the Union of South Africa to revise its dis- 
criminatory policies toward its non-white population have fallen 
not on deaf ears but on actively resistant ears. The racial 
situation in the Union has steadily worsened. The effort to 
promote freedom of information has run into one dead end 
after another over the question of the obligations of the media 
of information. 

This year the Assembly will have on its agenda three 
major items relating to human rights: the draft covenants, the 
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right of self-determination, and the problem of race relations in 
the Union of South Africa. It will also have before it a resolu- 
tion drafted by the Commission on Human Rights authorizing 
the Secretary-General to give technical assistance in the field of 
human rights and a draft convention on the nationality of 
married women submitted by the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The Commission on Human Rights, having completed its 
work on the covenants, has been reviewing its program and 
trying to plan for the years ahead. The Secretary-General has 
commented, “‘it is perhaps in this field that future lines of action 
are most difficult to define.”*** How can the United Nations 
develop international standards to protect the dignity of the 
individual in a world where there are still widely differing con- 
cepts of the place of the individual in society and where the 
stages of man’s development vary so greatly? This is the funda- 
mental question. In its first ten years, the United Nations has 
only begun to find the ways and means. 


COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

Last year the General Assembly had before it the two draft 
covenants on human rights prepared by the Commission on 
Human Rights over a period of more than five years. By the 
time the Commission had finished its work on them the previous 
spring, the two documents—one on political and civil rights and 
one on economic, social and cultural rights—had become sub- 
jects of considerable controversy. The United States government 
had announced as early as the spring of 1953 that it would not 
sign either of them because it did not feel that the treaty method 
was the best way to advance human rights at the present time. 
No other government had come out so openly or flatly against 
the covenants, but discussion at the Assembly soon made it 
clear that they would not have an easy road ahead. 

The discussion last fall centered around several issues which 
had provoked disagreement all through the drafting process. 
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Several states expressed continued dissatisfaction with the deci- 
sion taken in 1951 to prepare two covenants rather than one 
all-embracing covenant. The Burmese delegate said, for ex- 
ample, that “there was no advantage in making an artificial 
distinction between two sets of rights which were closely linked 
and interdependent”*** and the Yugoslav delegate declared that 


the rights dealt with by the two covenants formed a mutually 
interdependent whole, and . . . no definite line of demarcation 
could be drawn between the two sets of rights, despite their unequal 
development in different parts of the world.**® 


Nevertheless, there seemed to be little disposition to reverse the 
previous decision, if for no other reason than that the momentum 
of subsequent action had carried the Assembly beyond the point 
of return. 


One of tue reasons for the preparation of two separate 
covenants had been the belief that different methods of imple- 
mentation would be required for the different categories of 
rights. The covenant on political and civil rights provides for a 
human rights committee to consider complaints brought by 
parties to the covenant. The covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights does not contain comparable enforcement ma- 
chinery, though both covenants include a system of reporting on 
progress toward the enjoyment of the rights enumerated. 


Various criticisms were expressed concerning these provi- 
sions. On the one hand, it was argued that the human rights 
committee would interfere in the internal affairs of member 
states in violation of the Charter. On the other hand, it was 
argued that the implementation machinery did not go far 
enough because it did not confer the right of petition on non- 
governmental organizations and individuals. In the words of the 
Indian delegate, “the individual was the basis of [these] rights 
and it was therefore for him to protest against their viola- 
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tion.”**? As far as the reporting system was concerned, a num- 
ber of governments criticized its applicability to the covenant on 
political and civil rights, on the ground that these rights should 
be guaranteed immediately and there was no point in asking 
states to report on gradual progress toward their achievement. 


The controversial federal-state clause came in for its share 
of criticism. Both covenants now provide that their provisions 
must be applied throughout federal states “without any limita- 
tions or exceptions.”*** The delegate of Australia declared un- 
equivocally that his government would not be able to sign the 
covenants if this clause were retained, since most of their 
provisions fell within the competence of state governments. And 
the representative of Canada maintained that his government 
“could not consider becoming a party to the covenants unless 
(this text] was replaced by an article taking into consideration 
the special position of federal States.”*** On the other side, a 
number of delegates argued, as they had on previous occasions, 
that it was unfair to expect unitary states to apply the covenants 
throughout their territories if federal states were not obligated 
to do the same. 


Once again the colonial powers protested bitterly against 
the inclusion in both covenants of an article on the right of 
peoples to self-determination. This article, declared the United 
Kingdom delegate, “was totally unacceptable to her delegation, 
which held that provisions that were not concerned with an 
individual human right had no place in the covenants.”” Other 
delegates, primarily from Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
East, defended the article and referred to it as one of the most 
important rights in the covenants, since, in their opinion, it was 
the prerequisite for all other rights. The Egyptian delegate dis- 
puted the argument that it was a collective rather than an 
individual right, declaring that “in the final analysis, it was the 
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individual who exercised the right, even though the result 
affected his community.”*’ The Brazilian delegate suggested 
a compromise whereby the right of peoples to self-determination 
would appear in the preambles of both covenants rather than in 
their operative parts, but twenty of the anti-colonial states 
immediately countered by submitting a statement proposing that 
the right of self-determination be maintained in the operative 
parts of both covenants. 


The deep schism between the colonial and anti-colonial 
states was reflected also in the comments on the clause in both 
covenants which provides that their provisions must be applied 
to dependent territories. Expressing the view of the colonial 
powers, the United Kingdom delegate declared that this provi- 
sion ignored the right of dependent territories to decide for 
themselves whether or not they wished to accept the covenants 
and she warned that retention of this article would “delay for 
a considerable time, even perhaps indefinitely”** the adherence 
of the administering powers. Speaking for a large segment of 
diametrically opposed opinion, the Indian delegate declared that 
his delegation “could not...accept any modification”*™ in the 
text of this article. 


The depth of feeling on these issues is such that there ap- 
pears to be little room for compromise, and the covenants are 
therefore likely to be acceptable to only a handful of states. This 
fact was mentioned with regret by a number oi delegates last 
fall, and there was considerable sympathy for the Australian 
representative’s reference to 


the unfortunate consequences which would almost certainly follow 
from a rigid insistence on the inclusion in the covenants of certain 
ideas or principles in such a form that they could not be accepted 
by some States which sincerely wished to accede to them.” 


Because it will be so difficult for many governments to adhere 
to the covenants in toto, a number of delegates urged that states 
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be permitted to adhere to them with reservations. It is by no 
means certain that this view will prevail, however, since the 
opinion was also expressed that, in instruments as important as 
the covenants, no reservations should be permitted. 


Having decided that its consideration of the draft covenants 
should be spread over at least two sessions, the Assembly ad- 
journed its discussion last fall without attempting to reach any 
decisions. The second reading is to take place at the current 
session, when the Third Committee is expected to devote itself 
primarily to this task. In view of the length of time which has 
already been spent on the covenants and the extent to which 
government attitudes have hardened over the long period of 
drafting, it does not seem likely that further discussion will result 
in more generally acceptable texts. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


Three proposals concerning the right of self-determination 
are before the General Assembly at the current session. All three 


proposals are controversial and likely to touch off a series of 
acrimonious debates. 


The right of self-determination has been considered at one 
time or another by various organs of the United Nations since 
1950. In 1951 the General Assembly formally asked the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to incorporate the theory of self-deter- 
mination in the draft covenants on human rights. In response 
to this request, the statement that “all peoples and all nations 
shall have the right of self-determination [of] their political, 
economic, social and cultural status” was made Article I of 
both draft covenants. In 1952 the Assembly asked the Com- 
mission to undertake a study of steps which might be taken by 
the United Nations to develop international respect for the 
right of peoples to self-determination. Although a crowded 
agenda prevented the Commission from taking up the task 
immediately, in 1954 it did draft two proposals for submission 
to the Assembly. 





The first of these dealt with the right of peoples and nations 
to permanent sovereignty over their natural wealth and resources 
—a principle mentioned in the draft covenants, and considered 
by the Commission a “basic constituent” of the right of self- 
determination. The proposal suggested that a commission be set 
up to conduct a “full survey” and make recommendations, 
where necessary, for strengthening such sovereignty. 


The second proposal was to establish another commission to 
examine any situation resulting from the alleged denial or in- 
adequate realization of the right of self-determination, which falls 
within the scope of Article 14 of the Charter and to which the 
Commission’s attention is drawn by any ten Members of the 
United Nations,” 


The controversial nature of both proposals prompted the 
Economic and Social Council last year to return them to the 
Commission on Human Rights for reconsideration. The Assem- 
bly, which considered the implementation of the right to self- 
determination a matter of “immediate concern,” was distressed 
by this delay and asked the Commission on Human Rights to 
complete its study in time for consideration at the tenth session. 
The resolution precluded any further delay by simply asking the 
Council to transmit the Commission’s proposals.”*° 


At its eleventh session in Geneva last spring, the Commis- 
sion re-adopted its proposals in their original form. The United 
States delegation suggested that the whole question of self- 
determination, particularly in its economic aspects, should be 
subjected to a critical study to determine precise meanings and 
limitations before any draft proposals were submitted to the 
Assembly. The delegates of Australia, France, Norway, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom supported the United States sug- 
gestion. However, the prevailing opinion of the Commission— 
held by members not having jurisdiction over Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories—was that the question of self-determination far 
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transcended the problem of defining the term, and that there 
was an immediate need for its implementation. 


At the Council’s next session in Geneva in July 1955, how- 
ever, the United States was able to get just enough support— 
seven votes to six with nine abstentions—to secure adoption of 
its proposal for a study of the right of self-determination. 
According to this proposal the Assembly would establish an 
ad hoc commission of members appointed by the Secretary- 
General, with terms of reference that would include the exam- 
ination of (a) the concept of peoples and nations, (b) the 
essential attributes and applicability of the principle of equal 
rights and duties of the states under international law, (c) the 
relationship between the principle of self-determination and 
other Charter principles, and (d) the economic, social, and 
cultural conditions under which the application of the principle 
is facilitated. 


The Assembly will thus have before it three proposals—two 
advocated by non-administering countries which call for imme- 


diate action and one supported by the administering powers 
which is, in effect, designed to postpone any action pending 
further study. How the Assembly will resolve this dilemma is 
not clear. It may be that in an effort to reach a compromise 
all three proposals will be adopted, or conceivably there might 
be a merger of the United States proposal with that of the 
Commission on Human Rights to set up a survey commission. 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The work of the United Nations Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South Africa may come under critical 
evaluation at the current session of the General Assembly. Last 
year the Commission noted in its second report that there had 
been essentially no change in South Africa’s policy of apartheid 
or racial segregation. The South African delegate reiterated 
his government’s claim that the Commission’s report was both 
illegal and unconstitutional under the United Nations Charter. 
He declared that Article 2 (7) of the Charter, prohibiting inter- 
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vention in matters “essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state,” made it illegal for the General Assembly or its 
Commission to consider the racial policy of the South African 
government. He rejected flatly the contention that Article 2 (7) 
did not apply because the situation in the Union was a threat to 
the peace: 

the allegation that what is happening in South Africa today is 
a threat to international peace . . . is quite preposterous, [and] 
was designed for the specific purpose of persuading the General 
Assembly to take an action which, in the absence of such a 
charge, would be clearly improper and outside the Assembly’s 
competence.**? 


The South African delegate added that it was not only the work 
of the Commission and the resolutions passed by the Assembly 
which constituted intervention in his government’s affairs, but 
also discussion. 

In fact, we have argued, and demonstrated . . . that discussion 
in the United Nations . . . constitutes one of the most insidious 


and dangerous forms of intervention of which this organization 
is capable.*** 


The Union delegate warned the Assembly last year that if 
the Commission were re-established his government, as in the 
past, would not find it possible to extend any cooperation in the 
preparation of the Commission’s report. ‘The Commission 
had clearly made itself an ally of all propagandists against the 
South African Government.... While South Africa was amenable 
to constructive advice from friendly sources, it must reject the 
Commission’s offers of assistance as biased and arrogant.*°® 


The Commission itself described its report as a “brotherly 
endeavour on the part of the human community to help one of 
its members in difficulties.” ‘The Commission repeated the con- 
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clusions reached in its 1953 report and stated that “laws and 
regulations enacted since. ..are as incompatible with the obliga- 
tions assumed by the Union of South Africa under the provisions 
of the Charter relating to human rights as were the measures 
previously adopted.”? 


The Commission predicted that the psychological effect of 
the apartheid policy would be a “gradual disappearance of that 
minimum of mutual trust and human contact that are essential 
to normal existence and development in a civilized society.”**' 
Although the Commission recognized that it had been able to 
study a “complex and dangerous” situation “on paper only,” 
it nevertheless ventured to make several suggestions for allevia- 
tion of the tensions produced by the South African policy of 
racial segregation. It proposed the holding of interracial con- 
ferences to familiarize different population groups with each 
other’s problems. It suggested that, “in view of the wretched 
economic and social conditions in which the non-White peoples 
live, any steps to raise their standard of living [would] help to 
reduce internal tension in the Union.” To this end the United 
Nations “could, and. ..should, afford liberal assistance.”*** The 
Commission justified the expenditure involved, stating: 


It should be borne in mind that similar action and on an extensive 
scale has been taken by the United Nations in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of countries after they had suffered the con- 
sequences of a dispute; why then should it hesitate to take such 
action when it involves the preventing a threatened dispute? The 
latter is the type of situation with which the international com- 
munity is confronted in South Africa.?® 


The reaction of the Union delegate to these proposals was 
that the Commission had rejected “all alternatives which had 
been carefully studied by South African leaders for decades” 
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and was working from “a superficial knowledge...based on 
unreliable information. 

It seems highly probable, therefore, that the basic positions 
of both the Commission and the Union of South Africa will be 
much the same this year as they were last year and the year 
before. This deadlock led the delegate of Brazil, who had sup- 
ported the Commission in the past, to observe in 1954 that 
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in view of the South African Government’s position, there is no 
point whatsoever in re-establishing the ... Commission. . . . It would 
be unrealistic to insist on imposing on the Government of the 
Union a sort of technical assistance which it refuses to accept.?® 


This view, coupled with doubts as to the legality of the Assem- 
bly’s action, led Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom to vote against re-establish- 
ment of the Commission. Brazil and the United States together 
with eight other states abstained. The remaining 40 states voted 
affirmatively. 

The dilemma which faces the United Nations is whether 
to follow in the footsteps of the Brazilian delegate and conclude 
that the solution of the problem “rests. ..with the authorities of 
the Union of South Africa,”*” or to continue its efforts in order 
to uphold a moral principle in the hope that ultimately its in- 
fluence may be felt. 

Indians in South Africa 

Last year a Good Offices Commission established by the 
United Nations in 1952 again reported that it was “unable to 
submit any proposal likely to lead to a peaceful settlement of 
the problem” of the treatment of peoples of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa. ‘The Commission said that the “unco- 
operative attitude of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa. ..had even prevented the Permanent Representative of 
South Africa from meeting with the Commission.”?** 
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The problem of the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
has been with the Assembly since its first session. Last year the 
delegate of the Union government stated that 


all those familiar with the history of this matter will concede that 
the persistent intervention of the United Nations, characterized 
as it is by acrimonious debate, has in no sense whatsoever con- 
tributed towards the removal of friction, the easing of relations 
and the development of good will and understanding. ... On the 
contrary, this continued intervention in our affairs [has] had 
the effect rather of fanning the emotions, sowing suspicion, 
undermining mutual confidence and promoting distrust.?®* 


At San Francisco last June the Minister of External Affairs 
went even farther: 


If Field Marshall Smuts could have foreseen to what lengths the 
United Nations would go in interfering in the domestic affairs of 
a member-State, I am convinced that he would never have agreed 
to the Union of South Africa becoming a member of the United 
Nations. I am equally convinced that the South African Parlia- 
ment would have fully supported his decision.**° 


The position of India on the matter was that “the question 
at issue was fundamental: it was to determine whether a Mem- 
ber State, pledged to the purposes and principles of the Charter 
and able but unwilling to carry them out, could act in that 


manner with impunity and still remain a Member State.”*” 

Last year the Union delegate stated that South Africa’s 
“legal position was unshakeable and there was no possibility of 
any compromise.” At the same time, he said-that the South 
African government “was still prepared to participate in a 
round table conference’”’*"*—but one not held under the aegis 
of the United Nations. 
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The General Assembly accordingly made the following 
suggestion in a resolution passed last year: that the governments 
of India, Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa seek a solu- 
tion of the question by direct negotiations; that the parties con- 
cerned should designate a government, agency, or person to 
facilitate contacts between them and assist them in settling the 
dispute; and that if no agreement were reached within six 
months, the Secretary-General of the United Nations should 
designate a “person for the purposes specified above.”**? When 
the period of time stipulated by the Assembly had passed, the 
Secretary-General designated Luiz de Faro Jr., of Brazil, to 
discharge the functions called for in the resolution. A report by 
the Secretary-General, as requested by the Assembly last year, 
will be before the current session. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


A major preoccupation at the first session of the General 
Assembly was the rehabilitation of the war-torn continent of 
Europe and the repatriation or resettlement of millions of 
European refugees. Ten years later problems of relief and 
rehabilitation still figure prominently on the agenda but the 
focus has shifted. The conflicts in Korea and Palestine brought 
new responsibilities to the United Nations for alleviating their 
consequences. The refugees today are, for the most part, not 
the victims of World War II but of the political changes re- 
sulting from the creation of new states or from the establishment 
of new forms of government in old states. 


This year the Assembly once again will have before it the 
reports of the High Commissioner for Refugees, the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, and the Agent-General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Last year the General Assembly gave its approval to a new 
program designed to bring about a permanent solution for the 
problem of the 350,000 unassimilated refugees then within the 
mandate of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. Some 71,500 of these are still living in official camps, a 
life which sometimes means “tents during the winter, or being 
allocated 150 square feet of space for husband, wife and one 
child, or living in a former prison with iron bars, no outside 
windows, and a foot of water in the corridors.” Nor is this the 
full extent of the problem. To the number of refugees in official 
camps must be added 30,000 - 50,000 refugees living in un- 
official—i.e., squatters——camps. Caring for all these camp 
dwellers has been called by Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, the 
High Commissioner, “the administration of misery.”*”* 


The new program includes integration of refugees into 
agriculture, their establishment in trades, small businesses and 
professions, vocational training and retraining, construction of 
housing in employment areas and promotion of resettlement 


opportunities. The High Commissioner has estimated that com- 
pletion of this program will take four or five years and cost in 
the neighborhood of $16 million. 


The increased emphasis on permanent solutions for the 
refugees was given impetus by the success of a pilot program 
which has been made possible by a grant of $3.1 million from 
the Ford Foundation which in turn attracted an additional 
$9 million collected from governments and organizations. 


In this humanitarian endeavor, the efforts of private, govern- 
mental and intergovernmental organizations were effectively fused. 
The devoted labors of religious and social welfare agencies... in 
collaboration with the United Nations High Commissioner, have 
stimulated governments to accept increasing responsibility for the 
solution of the refugee problem.?™ 
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When the Assembly approved the High Commissioner’s 
new program, it decided to establish tighter controls than those 
previously exercised by the Advisory Committee of the United 
Nations Refugee Emergency Fund (UNREF). This body, set 
up in 1951, had consisted of fifteen members elected by the 
Economic and Social Council. The Assembly asked the Council 


either to establish an Executive Committee responsible for giving 
directives to the High Commissioner in carrying out his programme 
and for exercising the necessary controls in the use of funds 
allotted to the Office of the High Commissioner or to revise the 
terms of reference and composition of the Advisory Committee in 
order to enable it to carry out the same duties.?% 


In March 1955, accordingly, the Advisory Committee was 
reconstituted by the Council into an Executive Committee of 
twenty “Representatives of States Members and States Non- 
Members of the United Nations. ..selected by the Council on 
the basis of their demonstrated interest in and devotion to the 
solution of the refugee problem.”’?”* 


The Executive Committee held its first session last May and 
adopted a plan of operations for 1955 calling for an expenditure 
of $4.2 million. As of 1 August nearly $2 million of the $4.2 
million allocated had been pledged, of which $1.5 million had 
been received.*"* 


In planning the program, the High Commissioner had paid 
particular attention to the dovetailing of projects into the gen- 
eral economic plans of the countries of residence of the refugees. 
Such planning has already enabled him to obtain assurances 
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from Greece and Italy that they “will assume full financial 
responsibility should any of the refugees within the scope of the 
programme still require assistance at the end of the stipulated 
period.”’*** Non-governmental organizations are continuing to 
play a vital role in the operational aspects of the program. The 
80 projects designed to help refugees on a permanent basis, and 
the 35 projects designed to help the 15,500 identifiable “difficult 
cases,” will be carried out by over 25 different national and 
international voluntary agencies. 


In addition to these operational activities, the High Com- 
missioner also bears responsibility for legal aspects of the inter- 
national protection of refugees and stateless persons. He reported 
to the Economic and Social Council last summer that fourteen 
states had become parties to the 1951 Convention Relating to 
the Status of Refugees, four countries had ratified the 1950 
Convention on Declaration of Death of Missing Persons, and 
twenty states had signed the 1954 Convention Relating to the 
Status of Stateless Persons. ‘This last Convention will enter into 
force when six states have ratified or acceded to it. In addition 
the International Law Commission has been preparing draft 
conventions on the elimination or reduction of statelessness, and 
the Assembly, at its last session, decided that these should be 
considered at a conference of plenipotentiaries as soon as twenty 
states had indicated their willingness to participate. 


In connection with these Conventions, the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office has been cooperating actively with governments 
on such questions as procedures for determining who is a refu- 
gee; handling of illegal entrants; barriers to immigration because 
of previous conviction for offenses; expulsion procedures; the 
right to work, to housing, to social security, and to public 
assistance; naturalization laws; the transfer of assets; and travel 
documents. One group which has suffered particularly from 
lack of adequate travel documents is that of the refugee seamen. 
Many of these have no residence in any country and no valid 
travel documents allowing them to land anywhere. In addition 
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to helping individual seamen, the High Commissioner has been 
urging that there be “‘a general regularization of the conditions 
of issuance of travel documents to refugee seamen and their 
right to land, in accordance with the recommendations. . . of 
the Convention.”?"* 


The lack of any provision for the right of asylum in the 
draft international covenants on human rights led the High 
Commissioner to raise this question with the Secretary-General. 
This omission, he declared, constituted 


a marked difference to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
which ... refers to the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries 
asylum from persecution. For the persons within the competence 
of my Office the right to asylum is a corollary to the right to life. 
For the refugee, the possibility of exercising all other human rights 
and fundamental freedoms depends on his being granted asylum, 
on his having a country in which to live without fear. Without an 
individual right to asylum, the refugee cannot benefit by other 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.?® 


The High Commissioner expressed the hope, therefore, that the 
General Assembly would “see its way to include” this right in 
the draft covenants.*** 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


For seven years the United Nations has been struggling 
with the problem of the Arab refugee victims of the war in 
Palestine. In 1953 there were 872,000 refugees on the rolls of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA) ; today there are 887,000, of whom almost 
half are under the age of fifteen. Children are still being born 
into the chill world of the homeless faster than the refugees can 
be integrated into community life. 


The Director of UNRWA, Henry R. Labouisse, speaking 
on the resettlement question to the Assembly in 1954 said, 
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it had perhaps not been sufficiently understood that a Palestine 
Arab who was a refugee in an Arab State was in exactly the 
same position as any other refugee from one country to another; 
for the host country he was a foreigner.?®? 


The difficulties which beset any effective solution are part 
political and part economic. The efforts of UNRWA are there- 
fore intimately affected by the achievements and failures of the 
United Nations Conciliation Commission and of the technical 
assistance programs and long-range development projects such 
as that for the Jordan River Valley. 


As long as tension between the Arab states and Israel con- 
tinues, the refugees will remain a political football. The Arab 
states have resisted resettlement as tantamount to a consecration 
of the right of Israel to exile the former residents of Palestine 
and confiscate their property; and Israel has insisted that it 
cannot afford “a large Arab irredenta maintaining close ties 
with the co-national neighbouring States.”?** 


One of the most successful ventures of the Conciliation 
Commission has been the effort to help the refugees recover 
valuables, and money which was held in blocked accounts in 
Israel. Through the intermediary of Barclays Bank which made 
Israel a sterling loan to cover repayment of all blocked accounts, 
almost $6 million had been returned to refugees in Lebanon as 
of mid-July and negotiations were underway for similar steps in 
connection with refugees in Egypt. A United Nations official is 
quoted as saying “the nearest thing to the dove of peace in this 
region is a Barclays Bank messenger crossing the line with a 
sack of valuables.”?* 


The Commission has been less successful in obtaining com- 
pensation for the refugees despite the 1953 statement by the 
government of Israel that it was “actually engaged in pre- 
paratory work in implementation of its declared policy to offer 
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compensation for abandoned lands in Israel.”** As of 15 August 
1955 no agreement had been reached on this question. 


On the economic front there has been a steadily increasing 
flow of technical assistance which has been making a modest 
contribution to the economic potential of the Middle East and 
thus to its capacity to absorb the refugees. The United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance devoted 21.5 per 
cent of its total project costs to work in the Middle Eastern 
area in 1954. In addition “U.S. technical assistance pro- 
grams, now in their fifth year, will involve U.S. expenditures 
in excess of $22 million in the current fiscal year in five Arab 
countries and Iran.”’*** This effort to develop the economy of 
the region is of major importance since the financial drain upon 
the Arab states in absorbing substantial numbers of refugees 
would be a serious matter over and above the political con- 
siderations involved. Jordan, for example, which is already 
overpopulated, has received more than half the refugees, a 
number equivalent to over one-third of its total population. 


The more ambitious projects for economic development 
have made little headway. Although agreement in principle was 
reached last year on the international control of the waters 
of the Jordan, implementation of that principle faces major 
obstacles. Surveys are still going forward on the technical prob- 
lems involved and the information being accumulated will 
undoubtedly be valuable when the political climate is ripe for 
such regional agreements. Meantime, the most hopeful prospect 
in sight is the project to irrigate an area in Sinai with water 
from the Nile. This project would entail, among other things, 
the challenging engineering job of constructing a siphon 1,200- 
1,400 feet long and at least 65 feet below the surface of the 
Suez Canal, to take the water to Sinai. It is hoped that with 
the reclamation of this potentially productive soil, 10,000- 
12,000 refugee families might support themselves. In addition, 
employment for many other refugees could be created from 
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services, commerce, and industries related to the new agricul- 
tural communities. Negotiations between UNRWA and the 
Egyptian government are now in progress to bring this project 
into being. 

Last year the Assembly extended the mandate of UNRWA 
for another five years, approved a relief budget of $25.1 million 
and a rehabilitation budget of $36.2 million for the fiscal year 
ending 30 June 1955. It did not, as the Director had requested, 
specifically empower the Agency “to use part of the $200 million 
rehabilitation fund for participating in the execution of develop- 
ment programmes of the Governments of the area which might 
facilitate the work of rehabilitation.”*** However, the Director 
told the Ad Hoc Political Committee that unless some specific 
“objection” were voiced he would act on the assumption that 
the Assembly considered the Agency did have such authority.*** 
Only $7 million of this rehabilitation fund has been expended 
so far; this has been used for special activities and education, 
and vocational training programs. 


This year UNRWA’s program will come before the As- 


sembly which will be asked to approve an increased budget for 
1955-56 of $120.1 million, of which $28.3 million will be for 
relief and $91.8 million for rehabilitation.** 


UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


The creation of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA) by the General Assembly on 1 December 
1950 was enthusiastically endorsed by all member nations. The 
military successes of the United Nations Command in Korea 
had given hope that the conflict would soon be terminated. The 
resolution establishing UNKRA was one of the longest ever 
adopted by the Assembly and outlined in detail a long-term 
program for the “relief and rehabilitation made necessary by 
the consequences of armed conflict in Korea.”** 
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Shortly thereafter the Chinese Communists who had just 
crossed the Yalu River drove southward, and all the energy and 
efforts of the United Nations were directed to the conflict. Three 
years were to pass before the achievement of an armistice and 
the relaxation of military controls made it possible for UNKRA 
- to undertake its real task of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


On the day the Armistice Agreement was signed President 
Eisenhower declared that the aid program must 
take account of the fact that our objectives in Korea are not 
completely attained so long as Korea remains divided; and the 
assistance now proposed is carefully designed to avoid projects 
which would prove valueless in a united country.**! 


This policy, which has guided subsequent planning to a large 
extent, was designed to avoid a wasteful duplication in South 
Korea of facilities already available in the north. For example, 
most of the mines and the heavy industry are located outside of 


the Republic of Korea. 


The rehabilitation of half a country is not an easy task and, 
in addition it is clear that Korean reconstruction rests in no 
small degree on its ability to find cheap sources of raw materials 
and essential consumer and capital goods as well as profitable 
markets for its exports. 

Only in agriculture has Korean “rehabilitation so far 
exceeded expectations. Plans for development of irrigation, 
fertilizers, seed selection, etc. are designed to produce a regular 
surplus for export by about 1957.”*** In Japan, however, agri- 
cultural production has increased by only two per cent since 
1950, whereas industrial output has almost doubled in the same 
length of time. Despite the complementary nature of the two 
economies, Korea has demonstrated since regaining its inde- 
pendence in 1945 a strong reluctance to renew economic ties 
with the country which had ruled it for 40 years. Nevertheless 
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it will have to face up to this necessity sooner or later, for inter- 
national aid cannot continue forever. 


Inevitably these problems have affected the achievement of 
UNKRA’s goals. Nevertheless, the Agency has never failed to 
keep its sights leveled on the ultimate objective and to keep a 
steady stream of assistance flowing into the arteries of the 
Korean economy. By 15 June 1955, more than $115 million 
had been obligated by the Agent General. Some 545,000 metric 
tons of supplies and equipment valued at $54 million had been 
received in Korea and then released by UNKRA for distribution 
to end-users. Shipments were expected to arrive in Korea at the 
rate of approximately $1 million per month to the end of 1955. 
In addition, technical assistance valued at $6.5 million had been 
rendered.*”* 

As in previous years UNKRA’s planning has been a “de- 
tailed and complex procedure, involving not only the develop- 
ment of programmes and projects, but also the maintenance of 
balance between segments of the programme when funding 
judgments are made.’’*”* A Civilian Economic Co-ordinator on 
the staff of the United Nations Commander-in-Chief has been 


responsible for coordinating the program of UNKRA with that 
of the United States (through the United Nations Command) 
and the Republic of Korea. The aid to Korea has been “inter- 
national” in that 34: governments have participated as well as 
voluntary agencies from all over the world. The major aid, 
however, has come from United States agencies and the army. 


The agreement signed in September 1953 between the Ko- 
rean Civil Assistance Command, the operating agency (financed 
by United States funds) under the Economic Co-ordinator, and 
UNKRA provided that the former should be primarily respon- 
sible for emergency and essential civilian requirements and the 
latter for long-range rehabilitation. However, the inadequacy of 
UNKRA’s funds has necessitated some modification in this 
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arrangement in order to ensure that all necessary projects are 


carried out. 


The Agent-General of UNKRA said, as long ago as the 
autumn of 1954, that “unless the additional funds required for 
the execution of the over-all UNKRA programme are made 
available without delay, the mission assigned to the Agency 
cannot be accomplished.”*”’ He added that “the serious finan- 
cial situation of the Agency. ..places the future of the Agency 
in considerable doubt.”*” As of 15 June 1955, of an estimated 
budget of $266 million, $212,064,629 had been pledged and 
$138,202,316 had been actually contributed in cash and in 
kind. Although aid from the United States will presumably be 
continued, no specific funds were earmarked for UNKRA in 
the 1956 budget. Any funds will have to come from a general 
“Far Eastern” appropriation. 

The report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra Bud- 
getary Funds to the tenth session of the Assembly indicates that 
UNKRA still faces a serious financial problem, and that the 
Committee feels there is little more it can do. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Legal questions discussed each year by the General Assem- 
bly command less attention than political questions, but they are 
nevertheless of great importance to the international community. 
Behind the most technical debates on international law and 
procedure lurk problems of international politics and national 
sovereignty. The progressive development and codification of 
international law slowly and undramatically whittles down the 
dimensions of some of these problems and helps to lay a sounder 
foundation for the solution of questions of peace and security. 


In the past ten years strenuous efforts have been made to 
implement this goal through studies and the preparation of a 
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series of draft conventions. However, member states have shown 
considerable reluctance to enter into formal legal commitments. 
It is generally recognized that the growth of law—national as 
well as international—is not only a very slow process per se, but 
also that innovations in the field of international law must 
continually come to grips with jealously guarded concepts of 
national sovereignty. International law is ultimately enforceable 
only through the consent of sovereign states. Measures which 
out-run that consent may weaken those doctrines that have 
finally gained general acceptance. The problem of reaching a 
balance between the stability and certainty of the law and the 
urgent need for innovations to meet the requirements of a 
changing world is a never ending challenge to international 
jurists, whether they work in the International Court of Justice 
(ICJ), the Legal Department of the Secretariat, the Sixth 
Committee of the Assembly, the International Law Commis- 
sion (ILC), or ad hoc committees set up to study specific legal 
problems. As in other fields, it is generally the government 
representative who emphasizes the need for stability and the 
expert the need for innovation. During the past ten years, for 
example, the Sixth Committee, as a political body, has con- 
sistently displayed a cautious and conservative stand vis-a-vis 
the studies presented to it by ILC, a body of experts. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations has declared 
that progress toward establishing the rule of law in relations 
between states has been disappointingly slow, but that “we are 
now, I hope, entering a period that will provide a more favour- 
able atmosphere for strengthening the influence of law in inter- 
national affairs.”?** 

The reluctance of governments to submit their controver- 
sies to judicial settlement and their preference for political 
settlement, the Secretary-General believes, often stems from the 
fragmentary and uncertain character of international law. 


Yet in the long view it is surely in the interests of all Member 
States to restrict as much as possible the sphere where sheer 
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strength is an argument and to extend as widely as possible the 
area ruled by considerations of law and justice.7** 


The beginnings of a “common law” based on the Charter, 
and the increased use by the United Nations of the advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice are progressively 
correcting some of the insufficiencies in the system of interna- 
tional law. Arbitral proceedings, when employed in appropriate 
cases, tend also to strengthen the authority of the law. 


The Secretary-General has pointed out that the resources 
of the United Nations are far from adequate for a systematic 
examination of the practice of states, necessary to bring to light 
areas of agreement and divergence. He has suggested that, at 
the national level, specialized groups composed of highly quali- 
fied jurists be instituted whose work would facilitate well- 
informed and considered decisions by responsible governmental 
authorities. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


Before the Assembly this year is a progress report from the 
International Law Commission (ILC) on the Regime of the 
High Seas and the Regime of the Territorial Sea. The Regime 
of the High Seas was selected for study at ILC’s first session in 
1949 and was completed in provisional draft form at the 
seventh session from 2 May to 8 July 1955 in Geneva. It is now 
being submitted to governments for comments as well as to 
certain specialized agencies and those technical organizations 
which participated in the International Technical Conference 
on the Conservation of Living Resources of the Sea held at 
Rome from 18 April to 10 May 1955. A draft on the Regime 
of the Territorial Sea is also being submitted to governments for 
their observations. 


In addition to its progress report ILC has made a series of 
specific proposals which will call for Assembly action. These 
proposals relate to the general working conditions of the Com- 
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mission and some of them would involve amendment of its 
Statute. ILC is asking for a transfer of its seat from New York 
to Geneva, a five instead of three-year term of office for its 
members, and authorization to send a representative to the 
third meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists to be 
held in Mexico City in 1956. It is also asking the Assembly to 
consider the possibility of increased publication of its documents 
to make them more widely available to educational institutions 
and the general public. 


ARBITRAL PROCEDURE 


The question of Arbitral Procedure has been on the agenda 
of the International Law Commission since its first session in 
1949. At the fourth session (4 June-8 August 1952) a 32- 
article draft convention was adopted and referred to member 
states for comment. Only eleven governments replied and some 
of these expressed serious reservations on the draft. At its fifth 
session the following year ILC adopted a revised text which was 
submitted to the General Assembly at its eighth session in 1953 
with a proposal that the General Assembly recommend the draft 
to the members of the United Nations with a view to the con- 
clusion of a convention. 


The Sixth Committee devoted eight meetings to a general 
debate on the revised draft. Although most of the delegates 
praised the excellence and progressive nature of ILC’s work, 
only a very few felt that the draft was acceptable. A majority 
of delegates were of the opinion that some of the innovations 
considered by the Commission to be merely procedural were in 
fact substantive, and tended to change radically the nature of 
arbitration and to infringe on the sovereignty of states. 


In view of “the importance of the question” the General 
Assembly in Resolution 797 (VIII) resolved to transmit the draft 
to member states along with the Committee debates with the 
request that any comments be presented on or before January 
1955, in order that the fullest possible information might be 
available for Assembly discussion at the tenth session. 
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By 2 June 1955, only thirteen member states had sent in 
comments—similar to those previously expressed—on the final 
draft on arbitral procedure. Thus, this autumn the General 
Assembly will be faced with a decision as to what to do with 
ILC’s “final” draft in the light of comments from governments 
over a period of three years, and its own two years of debate. 


Nature of the Draft Convention 


According to ILC the “essential features of traditional 
international arbitration. ..have been meticulously followed in 
the draft. They constitute its main feature.”** Many procedural 
innovations incorporated in the draft represented desirable 
developments in law, but did not, in the opinion of ILC, change 
the traditional nature of arbitration because they only applied 
when the decision to arbitrate had been freely undertaken by 
both parties to a dispute. A minority of members in the Com- 
mission have consistently opposed these innovations, arguing 
inter alia that traditional arbitration presupposed the free will 
of the parties at all stages of arbitral proceedings and not just 
in the initial decision to resort to arbitration. 


The draft as it now stands provides that once the parties 
have undertaken to arbitrate, any disagreement subsequently 
arising between them as to the arbitrability of a dispute may be 
referred unilaterally by one of the parties to the International 
Court of Justice. The Court’s decision then becomes binding on 
the recalcitrant party. In case of disagreement as to the arbitra- 
tors, the appointment is made by the President of the Court. 
The Arbitral Tribunal itself draws up the compromis (agree- 
ment to arbitrate in a particular case) if there is disagreement 
on this question. The draft also provides for the immutability 
of the Arbitral Tribunal, thus preventing a party from with- 
drawing an arbitrator whose position it deems to be unfavorable 
or from blocking the work of the Tribunal by withdrawing its — 
arbitrator. The Arbitral Tribunal itself has wider powers than 
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under traditional arbitration. It is free to interpret the com- 
promis according to its own lights and a dispute cannot be 
declared non-justiciable on the ground of insufficient evidence. 
Another innovation is the provision that the award can be re- 
vised by the Arbitral Tribunal itself or if it no longer exists by 
the International Court on the basis of new evidence which, 
under certain circumstances, may be submitted by either party 
to the dispute. ‘he award can also be annulled by the Court 
on the grounds of excess of powers, corruption, or failure to 
observe fundamental rules of procedure. 


These and other clauses of the draft convention eliminate 
many procedural loopholes resorted to by states in the past to 
evade or weaken arbitration. According to the Uruguayan 
delegate, 
the remedies contained in the draft convention were not sub- 
stantial innovations; they were designed to give arbitration its 
true character. The innovations were those attributable to the 
States which wished to evade their obligations.*”° 


Several governments, however, have opposed the draft for 
a variety of reasons. It was argued that the International Court 
and the Arbitral Tribunal had been transformed into “supra- 
national institutions.” According to the French delegate the 
Court was “reduced to a kind of secretariat of arbitration and 
a court of appeal...the report represented a revision of all 
existing conceptions and perhaps indirectly of the Charter.”*”’ 
The delegate from Czechoslovakia was even more emphatic on 
this point and declared that he 
considered the draft unacceptable, harmful to the progressive 
development of international law and contrary to the spirit of the 
Charter and the Statute of the International Court of Justice.*” 


The delegate from Poland said the draft provided for “intoler- 
able curtailments of the rights of sovereign States.”** The 
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Report of the Chilean Commission for the Codification of 
International Law of 18 February 1955 expressed the prevailing 
attitude of the delegates: 


In its anxiety to make it impossible to thwart or evade arbitration, 
the International Law Commission had confined this freest and 
most flexible of systems in a veritable straight-jacket which com- 
pletely deforms its character.*™ 


This opinion was echoed by the Netherlands government: “In 
order to maintain its place beside more recent judicial means, 
arbitration should retain definite characteristics of its own by 
which to distinguish itself from judicial settlement.”*° The 
Byelorussian delegate added: 


a departure from the basic principles of arbitration, or the destruc- 
tion of the difference between arbitral and judicial procedure, 
would deprive the Members of the United Nations of one of the 
means of the pacific settlement of disputes. 


Delegates also expressed the fear that the draft convention 
if adopted would result in fewer states resorting to arbitration, 


and a general weakening of a system so successful in the past. 
There was also the danger that “any government, by a refusal 
of acceptance, might challenge rules of law which up to that 
date doctrine and jurisprudence had considered as generally 
established.”** 


Reservations of a more technical nature have also been 
made on nearly all the articles of the “final” draft. Would the 
draft apply to past arbitration agreements, and if so in what 
ways? Would there be a distinction between disputes of a legal 
nature and disputes of a non-legal nature? The basic objections 
to the draft, however, centered on its validity in terms of existing 
political realities. This led states, even those most favorable to 
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the work of the Commission, to declare that the draft convention 
was “purely theoretical’®°* and “politically unwise.”** The 
Guatemalan delegate summarized this attitude when he said 
“there was little point in formulating drafts regulating inter- 
national law, however harmonious and noble, so long as rela- 
tions between States did not correspond to the principles under- 


lying such drafts.””*"° 
Alternative Courses of Action 


It seems unlikely that the draft convention will be adopted 
by the Assembly at the present session. As the Belgian govern- 
ment has pointed out, “the discussions to which it [the draft] 
gave rise in the Sixth Committee of the General Assembly 
showed that most States would find difficulty in accepting it.”*” 
There are three main positions on the draft: those states which 
find it unacceptable (Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Guate- 
mala, India, Iran, Poland, Syria, and the USSR) ; those states 
which find the draft generally acceptable, with reservation 
(Canada, China, Denmark, Cuba, Greece, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Panama, Sweden, and Uruguay); and the re- 
maining states which have taken a middle-of-the-road position 
on the draft or have reserved final judgment on it, among them 
Israel, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Four possible courses of action appear to be open to the 
Assembly in the light of the debates which have taken place. 
J. P. A. Frangois, Chairman of the ILC, proposing submission 
of the draft to governments for the conclusion of a convention, 
told the Sixth Committee in 1953, 
if twelve or fifteen ratifications of a general convention could be 
expected from the start, the instrument by its mere existence 
would be much more effective than a simple recommendation that 
might fall into oblivion.*!* 
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A few other governments, including the Netherlands, have also 
maintained that even if only a few states were to sign the 
convention it would be worthwhile, and would help to promote 
well-ordered arbitration. The delegate from Greece also de- 
fended the conclusion of a convention but on different grounds: 


The only important question was the intrinsic value of the draft, 
and whether or not States were willing to accept it was no criterion 
for judging and rejecting it. It represented an absolutely logical 
whole and the . . . Law Commission had done admirable work.** 


‘The most ardent supporters of the draft urged its adoption 
by a convention and expressed their anxiety lest it meet the fate 
accorded to previous international efforts in developing and 
codifying international law: 


Arbitration was not receiving all the support it deserved in a 
community of States pledged to maintain peace and to guarantee 
the security of all nations... The Genocide Convention had only 
been ratified by a few States... There were legitimate grounds for 
anxiety about the fate of the draft convention on arbitral proce- 
dure.*"4 


An alternate course of action has been advanced by the 
United Kingdom, namely, that the whole problem, including 
the inevitable question of reservations, be discussed at an inter- 
national conference. “If it appears that sufficient governments 
are interested, the General Assembly at its tenth session should 
provide for such a conference to be convened.”** 


A third fate proposed for the draft convention is that it be 
recognized by the General Assembly as a “model.” The United 
States has advanced such an idea on several occasions, alleging 
the usefulness of such a model “in future arbitration agreements 
that the parties were particularly anxious to make effective.”*” 
It has proposed that the Assembly should take note of the con- 
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vention and refer it to governments for their use in drawing up 
bilateral arbitration treaties. 


Indeed, the work of the International Law Commission will have 
positive value as a statement of desired goals in the field of 
arbitration, giving added emphasis to the settlement of disputes 
by arbitration rather than by coercive means.*"* 


Adhering to the “model” solution, the delegate from Israel 
proposed that the Assembly request the Secretary-General to 
prepare a volume containing the draft convention, its history, 
the comments of members of ILC, a list of references and the 
necessary tables and indexes. This would provide an invaluable 
reference book for scholars and foreign affairs departments. The 
draft convention was an instrument of scientific and practical 
value, representing the majority views of a body enjoying 
authority in the world. As such, it would qualify as a “sub- 
sidiary means for the determination of rules of law” under 
Article 38 paragraph 1 (d) of the Statute of the International 
Court. Proponents of this approach have suggested that the 
draft could serve as a model for disputes not only between states 
but also between states and international organizations, and 
states and individuals. 


Finally, there is a body of opinion opposed to any of these 
courses which presumably would like to see action deferred 
indefinitely. However, what appears to be the majority trend 
was most succinctly expressed by the delegate from New Zealand: 


Even after... a detailed discussion at the tenth session of the 
Assembly, it was not certain that a large number of States would 
be prepared to become parties to a multilateral convention in- 
corporating the draft; it might well be necessary to revert to the 
Israel representative’s proposal.*1* 


Whatever frustrations and delays may lie ahead in imple- 
menting the work of ILC, the question of arbitral procedure has 
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been the subject of unprecedented consideration which, in the 
long run, may have important consequences. At the very least 
the draft. convention, whatever disposition the Assembly may 
make of it, will be hailed as an achievement of real value. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


After ten years the administration and budget of the 
United Nations has become as nearly stabilized as is possible 
for an organization which must be perpetually responsive to 
world developments and to new problems wherever they occur. 
In January 1946 there was no Secretariat as we know it now. 
There was a hastily assembled staff borrowed from governments 
and from existing international organizations. There were no 
headquarters, no rules of procedure, no basis for financing 
activities. 

For six years the United Nations lived a somewhat pre- 
carious existence first in a girl’s college in the Bronx and then 
in part of a factory on Long Island. It was not until 1952 that 
it moved into the permanent Headquarters on the East River. 
Meantime the slow, difficult process of building up a competent 
staff drawn-from the 60 member nations had been underway. 
Last winter the first major reorganization of the Secretariat went 
into effect under the Organization’s second Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold, who took office on 10 April 1953. The one 
issue this year which involves any basic modifications in prin- 
ciple or practice is the question of setting up an appeal from 
, judgments of the Administrative Tribunal. 


Budget 


The budget submitted by the Secretary-General for 1956 
calls for a total expenditure of $46,278,000 as against an actual 
expenditure of $48,510,009 in 1954. Taking into account mis- 
cellaneous income of $6,873,600, the net total for 1956 of 
$39,404,400 represents the lowest budget request submitted by 
the Secretary-General since 1950. 
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A saving of more than $2 million in 1955 is the result 
largely of reduced Headquarters expenses because of the Secre- 
tary-General’s reorganization plan. It is expected that the reduc- 
tions in staff contemplated in the plan will be completed in 1956. 


National Taxation 


The question of taxation of Secretariat members by their 
respective governments will also be dealt with at the tenth 
session of the General Assembly. The United Nations has main- 
tained a tax equalization fund for the reimbursement of Secre- 
tariat members for such taxes paid. By the end of 1953, more 
than $9 million had been expended for this purpose. The 
General Assembly has repeatedly urged states to exempt their 
nationals from national taxation, and almost all of them except 
the United States have complied. 


The Secretary-General proposed to the ninth session of the 
Assembly that national taxes levied by member states on Secre- 
tariat members be charged against the member’s share of the 
income derived under the staff assessment plan. The United States 
declared last year that it would give careful consideration to the 
problem in 1955, and if no other satisfactory solution could be 
found, it would accept the Secretary-General’s proposal. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


For the past two years the General Assembly has been 
engaged in a vigorous debate over the powers of the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal and the relationship of that 
body to the Assembly. In 1953 the Tribunal awarded com- 
pensation totaling $179,420 to eleven United States nationals 
in the Secretariat whose employment had been terminated by 
the Secretary-General. The United States entered a strong 
protest and sought Assembly action to refuse payment. This 
failed but a compromise resolution was passed asking for an 
advisory opinion from the International Court of Justice. On 
13 July 1954 the Court ruled that the Assembly had no grounds 
whatsoever for refusing to give effect to awards of compensation. 
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Last autumn the United States and Argentina introduced 
a draft resolution in the Fifth Committee authorizing payment 
of the awards but providing for extensive amendments to the 
Statute of the Tribunal. The resolution called for a Board of 
Judicial Review composed of three members: one elected by the 
General Assembly, one appointed by the President of the Court, 
and the third named by the first two members acting jointly. 
The resolution provided further that a majority of the Assembly, 
a particular member state, or the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions could ask the Board to 
review any Tribunal judgment to which they took exception. 


The proposal was received with a marked lack of enthu- 
siasm. It was pointed out that the arguments which had 
militated against any review procedure, when the question of 
establishing an Administrative Tribunal had first been discussed 
in 1946, were still cogent. Such review would have adverse 
effects upon the morale and efficiency of the Secretariat and 
would open the door to active intervention by member states in 
connection with their own nationals in the Secretariat. The 


Belgian delegate said, 


the truly international character of the Secretariat, as also its 
independefice and efficiency, should be preserved...a staff beset 
by uncertainty and deprived of adequate guarantees could not be 
expected to function satisfactorily.*” 


It was felt that the existing procedure was already suffi- 
ciently cumbersome and lengthy. The average time from the 
date of initiation of proceedings with the Tribunal until 
judgment is rendered has been approximately fifteen months. 
Furthermore, to exclude the two parties to the dispute—the 
Secretary-General and the staff member concerned—from the 
right of appeal for review would be unjudicial. Also there might 
well be objections to amending the Statute from the specialized 
agencies which are parties to the Tribunal in respect of disputes 
arising out of the Joint Pension Fund. 
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The most important argument advanced against the pro- 
posed procedure for judicial review, however, was that a poli- 
tical body such as the Assembly should have no competence as 
a judicial appeals organ. The International Court in its Opinion 
had stated that “the Assembly itself, in view of its composition 
and functions, could hardly act as a judicial organ...all the 
more so, as one party to the dispute is the United Nations 
Organization itself.”**° The delegate of Egypt declared that “it 
was one of the fundamental principles of law that a party to a 
dispute could not sit in judgment of the case. Yet that would be 
the effect of the proposed amendment... .”**' The delegate of 
Uruguay pointed out that “according to an almost universally 
recognized principle of constitutional law, decisions of the judi- 


ciary could not be reviewed by the executive or the legisla- 


ture.’”?? 


In the face of the majority opposition, the United States 
and Argentina withdrew their resolution and put forward a 
more moderate draft involving inter alia: the establishment of 
a special committee to study review procedures and report to 
the tenth session of the Assembly; the acceptance of judicial 
review in principle; and transitional devices for dealing with 
Tribunal judgments which member states found unacceptable 
prior to amendment of the Statute. This draft also faced 
strong opposition and was amended by the Fifth Committee to 
eliminate any possibility of retroactive annulment of Tribunal 
decisions as well as any decision in principle on the necessity for 
establishing a judicial review. 


However, the whole question was reopened in plenary 
session of the Assembly. After an extended discussion, acceptance 
in principle of judicial review was incorporated into the final 
resolution by a vote of 36 to 5 with 17 abstentions,®*” although 
many delegates expressed the feeling that this would “pre-judge” 
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the issue, and a special eighteen-member committee was set up 
to report to the next Assembly. The Secretary-General was asked 
to consult with the specialized agencies and to notify member 
states when the Special Committee met so that their preliminary 
views might be communicated to it. Member states were also 
asked to submit further comments by 1 July 1955. Finally the 
resolution provided for a Special Indemnity Fund to be main- 
tained at $250,000 from the income from staff assessment. 


When the resolution came to a vote many delegations ex- 
plained that they were voting for it because it took into account 
the advisory opinion of the International Court and because it 
settled the question of paying the awards. However, they were 
still opposed to any kind of judicial review and reserved their 
right to maintain this position at the Assembly’s next session. 


Special Committee 


The Special Committee on Review of Administrative Trib- 
unal Judgments held twelve meetings in private session last 
April. On 31 May the Committee met again and adopted a 
report for transmittal to the Assembly. 


The first question before the Committee was to clarify its 
terms of reference. France, Norway, and Syria maintained that 
the Committee’s mandate did not preclude a conclusion that no 
review was necessary. Many of the documents submitted by 
governments and the specialized agencies expressed the opinion 
that judicial review was neither useful nor desirable. Somewhat 
similar positions were taken both by the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General and the Staff Council. The Secretary-General said 
that at no time had the staff expressed nor had he felt “the 
need for a review of appellate procedure with respect to the 
normal cases coming before the Administrative Tribunal.”** 
The Staff Council stated that “the present situation does not 
seem to warrant an immediate implementation of the principle 
of judicial review.”**° However, the Committee decided its 
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function was to study and recommend “a procedure which 
would give effect to the Assembly’s acceptance in principle of 
judicial review.”**° 


The debates in the Committee then centered around three 
questions: (1) what should be the scope of the review? (2) 
what should be the reviewing body? and (3) who should have 
the right to initiate review? 


Scope of the Review 


Positions ranged from support for a broad review of all 
questions of law to a restricted review of appeals based on 
grounds of lack of competence of the Tribunal or a fundamental 
fault in procedure. This latter course is provided for under 
Article XII of the International Labour Organisation Tribunal 
Statute.” 


The Reviewing Body 


Sentiment was generally in favor of the International 
Court as the highest judicial organ of the United Nations with 
requisite authority and permanence. However, the Indian repre- 
sentative declared that “the International Court could not be- 
come a review tribunal competent to settle a dispute between 
the United Nations and a staff member under either the letter 
or the spirit of the United Nations Charter and the Statute of 
the Court.”*** There was also the possibility that whatever devices 
might be evolved for presenting the staff member’s case to the 
Court, the equality of the parties to the dispute could never be 
wholly guaranteed. Other proposals which were made included 
creation of a new judicial organ, the possible membership of 
which was the subject of extensive debate, or creation of appeal 
machinery within the Administrative Tribunal. 
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Initiation of Review 


This issue raised the greatest controversy. One side (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, El Salvador, France, India, Norway, Syria, and 
the United Kingdom) claimed member states should not have 
the right to initiate review, because it would endanger the inter- 
national character of the Secretariat. The other side (Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Iraq, Pakistan, and the United 
States) claimec sovereign member states had a legitimate and 
important interest in initiating review of Administrative Trib- 
unal judgments. The basically political nature of the issue, 
virtually involving control by a member state over its nationals 
in an international body, was brought out by the representative 
of Brazil who declared that “the whole question had arisen from 
political considerations” and 
in any case requiring review, the principal party concerned was 
the Organization itself as represented by Member States. . .if 
Member States were not considered interested parties, a review 
of judgments of the Administrative Tribunal would be superfluous 
since such a review had not been sought by the Secretary-General 
or the staff.9*° 


Although all the suggestions made in the Committee were 
annexed to its report, it made only one major recommendation 
—proposed by China, Iraq, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States—which was adopted by a vote of 9 to 4 
with 4 abstentions. This proposal provided that if a member 
state, the Secretary-General, or a staff member, considers the 
Tribunal has (a) exceeded its jurisdiction or competence, (b) 
made a fundamental error of procedure, or (c) erred on a 
question of law relating to the Charter, a request in writing 
may be made within 30 days, for review to a screening com- 
mittee. If the committee decides there are no grounds for re- 
view, the judgment of the Tribunal becomes final. If the com- 
mittee decides there are grounds for review, it shall request an 
advisory opinion of the International Court. The Secretary- 
General shall present the case of the staff member involved to 
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the Court and shall give effect to the opinion of the Court or 
have the Tribunal convened to do so. 


The recommendation provided that “the Committee shall 
be composed of the Member States the representatives of which 
have served on the General Committee of the most recent 
regular session of the General Assembly.”**’ An additional 
provision was that under certain conditions a staff member 
might receive, on a reimbursable basis, one-third of the com- 
pensation awarded by the Tribunal, pending a final decision. 


The co-sponsors of the proposal claimed that the screening 
committee had the advantage of being representative and its 
composition already determined. It was understood that member 
states should as far as possible “appoint qualified experts, either 
jurists or persons having administrative experience,”**' and it 
was suggested that the Assembly might adopt a resolution along 
these lines. The sponsors were well satisfied that “the influence 
of political considerations would be reduced to a minimum.”**” 


The Brazilian representative declared that “the committee 
would ensure that applications of a purely political character or 
of a provocative or frivolous character would not be enter- 
tained.” ‘The French representative, however, declared that a 
screening committee “composed of fifteen Member States would 
be political in character and this would aggravate the effect of 
the right granted to Member States to initiate the review.”** 
The representative from Norway said that 
it would be more difficult for a staff member who requested a 
review to convince the committee that there was a substantial 
basis for his application than it would be for a Member State 
which might even be represented on the committee itself.*** 


The area of disagreement in the Committee was so sub- 
stantial that a number of delegations proposed that’ no votes be 
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taken. However, the representative of Pakistan expressed the 
view that finally prevailed when he said “if a solution could not 
be found in the Committee it would be even more difficult for 
the sixty members of the General Assembly to reach a solu- 
tion.” 95 


In view of the complexity of the legal as well as political 
issues raised by the whole question of providing for judicial re- 
view of the judgments of the Tribunal, it is probable that the 
current Assembly will have difficulty in finding a satisfactory 
solution. It may be that before formal action is taken the 
Assembly will decide to adopt the suggestion made in the 
Special Committee by the representative of the United Kingdom 
that the President of the International Court be asked whether 
it is prepared to exercise the functions to be conferred upon it 
and under what conditions. There is a bloc of member states 
definitely against review and no clear consensus came out of 
the Special Committee’s report on possible review procedures. 
Furthermore, the whole issue of amending the Statute of the 
Tribunal has further exacerbated the problem of relationships 
between member states and the Secretariat. On the strengths or 
weaknesses of the relationships rests much of the effectiveness of 
the United Nations. 


$86 Ibid., p. 48. 
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